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Enjoy a “convertible” classroom with the 


Converts from a sewing machine for sewing classes... 


With the new SINGER* Sewing Desk, you can ac- 
commodate more students in less space, because your class- 
room serves both sewing and study classes. You can fit 
more machines in less space, since separate cutting tables 
are not needed! 

Yet this compact Sewing Desk gives maximum sewing 
area... 1814” to the left of the needle and 10%4” to the 
right of the machine. A standard tote tray will slide under 
the extension leaf. 

When the machine is lowered, a panel slips in place. 
With drop leaf folded over the top, it’s a 43” x 1834” 


To a cutting table... 


study desk. With drop leaf raised, it’s a 43” x 373” cut- 
ting table. Two Sewing Desks placed together with leaves 
raised form a full-size cutting table, 742,” x 43”! 


Available with Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle or Swing- 
Needle SINGER sewing machine heads, including the new 
SINGER Slant-O-Matic . . . the only automatic zigzag 
machine with a Slant-Needle, plus convenience features 
never built into a sewing machine before! 

For free folder on SINGER Sewing Desk and other equip- 
ment, write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


“ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Choose the SINGER equipment that answers your needs 


Budget-model Sewing Desk climi- 
nates drop leaf and drawers. Comes with 
SINGER machine head for as little as 
$87.70 to schools. (Tote Tray extra.) 


Combination Sewing and Cutting 
Table holds two SINGER heads, has 
work space for four students. 42” x 60”, 
with optional 18” x 42” folding end leaves. 


SINGER “Saddle Comfort’ Chair 
is designed for correct posture and vision 
while sewing. Perfect for Sewing Desk or 


Combination Table. Only $11 to schools. 


To a desk for study hall! 
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A HOLIDAY PARTY LESSON FOR YOUR TEENAGERS 


A lesson packed with exciting possibilities for presenting: Basic lessons in prep- 
aration of sweet treats such as candy, cookies and popcorn balls for Christmas 
gift packages. A time, too, to indicate that the use of KARO Syrup helps can- 
dies and cookies maintain the good moist quality of the freshly made product. 


The use of KARO on makes possible this quick 
method of preparing the 
Quick Porcorn BALLS 


Ya cup MAZOLA Oil Ye cup sugar 
Ya cup popcorn Yq teaspoon salt 
Ye cup KARO Syrup, Red or Blue Label 


Heat MAZOLA in a 4-quart kettle over medium heat 
for 3 minutes. Add popcorn. Cover, leaving small air 
space at edge of cover. Shake frequently over medium 
heat until popping stops. Meanwhile mix together 
KARO Syrup, sugar and salt. Add to popped corn in 
kettle and stir constantly over medium heat 3 to 5 
minutes or until corn is evenly and completely coated 
with mixture. Remove from heat. Form into balls, 
using as little pressure as possible. Use butter on 
hands, if desired. Makes 6 popcorn balls about 24 
inches in diameter. Note: Do Not double recipe. 

Popcorn Candy: Proceed as directed for preparing 
Balls, but press mixture firmly into grea pan 
(about 12 x 8 x 2 inches). Let stand about 30 min- 
utes, then cut into squares. Makes about 24 pieces. 


Fine to serve at the Party. Use of KARO Syrup is a 
quick-trick for making fruit punch. This ready-to-use 
sweetener eliminates cooking and cooling of sugar 
syrup. Adds its own smooth just-right sweetness to 
fruit drinks. 
HOLIDAY PUNCH 

2a cups KARO Syrup, Red Label 3 cups strained orange juice 

3 bottles (3 pints) cranberry 1Y2 cups strained lemon juice 

jvice 3 cups carbonated water 

Measure KARO Syrup and fruit juices into pitcher. 
Stir until well mixed. Chill thoroughly. Just before 
serving add carbonated water. Pour over ice to serve. 
Makes 1 gallon. 


FREE HOLIDAY BOOKLET 


“The Holiday Booklet” is a brand new offering containing 
an excellent group of attractive to the 
Season. But the fine variety of ca dessert 
suggestions makes it practical recipe source way rhe | at any 
time of the year. 
To get your free copies for distribution to 
your students in time for the Holidays, 
please fill in and mail this Coupon at once. 


Send for your free 
Holiday Booklet for 
these and other won- 
derful recipes for the 
Christmas Season. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING C COMPANY 


Jane Ashley 

Box 775 

Camden 1, New Jersey 
Please send me free 

for distribution to my girls. 


copies of “The Holiday Booklet’’ 


NAME 
SCHOOL_ 
STREET 
CITY 


(please print) 
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Breakfast Cereals 


are Low in Fat 


At leading professional meetings, in professional 
journals, and in health columns and articles in the 
lay press during the year, there has been a noticeable 
increase in the tendency to discuss the fat content 
of the daily food intake. 

In dietary regimens recommended by nutrition and 
medical authorities for the purpose of reducing fat 
in the diet the importance of the morning meal is 
given full recognition. 

In the low-fat diet, breakfast cereals deserve considera- 


tion because they are low in fat as shown in the follow- 
ing table. Whole grain, enriched and restored cereals, 
hot and ready to eat, considered as a group can be 
counted on to supply vitamins of the entire 
B-complex, important minerals including iron, ap- 
preciable quantities of protein in addition to the 
carbohydrates needed for energy. Thus, breakfast 
cereals merit inclusion in dietary regimens planned 
for the purpose of reducing the fat intake in the 
daily diet. 


Nutritive Value of Breakfast Cereals 
(Based on composite average) 


Cereal,* 
1 oz. Dry 
Weight Basis 


*Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc. , 1956. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS FULL INFORMATION 


PUMPKIN 


How many pies to a can? 


Libby Pumpkin labels clearly state: “Pumpkin for two 
pies” on the No. 2% can; “Pumpkin for one pie’’ on the 
No. 303 size. Your students will also find Libby’s recipe 
for a filling that is always velvety-rich, and custard- 
smooth. Never a “dry pie” with Libby’s and this recipe, 
which can also be used for pumpkin tarts. 


How many servings? 


The label on a can of Libby’s Sweet Peas tells your 
students the number of servings, cup measurement and 
can size. It also gives specifications on maturity and 
seasonings, and the proper method for heating canned 
vegetables. They know exactly what they are getting 
when they choose Libby’s fine foods. 


RNED BEEF 


How should it be cooked? 


The serving suggestions and colorful pictures of the fin- 
ished dishes on the Libby’s Corned Beef Hash label 
teach quick, easy ways to prepare it for maximum flavor 
and food value. Your students learn the important 
“meals in minutes” convenience of a well-stocked 


canned food shelf. 


Ow CLING 
PEACHES 


— 


YELL 


What about new serving ideas? 


Pictured on each Libby’s Peach label are two new ways 
to use the product . . . a salad suggestion, and an idea 
for dessert. Recipes and full product specifications are 
given in clear, readable type. These well-organized, de- 
scriptive labels are just one of many advantages offered 
by Libby’s line of fine foods. 


LIBBY, M¢ENEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 9Q, ILLINOIS 
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CHERRY COFFEE CAKE 


FOR 
SF 
feet 
BREAKFASTS 


CHERRY COFFEE CAKE 
Yield: 1 11x 7-inch coffee cake 


1 can (16 ounces) red sour 1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
cherries or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
\% cup sugar %, teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon cornstarch 1 

\ teaspoon salt 1 

\% teaspoon almond extract 1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 


2 tablespoons butter or margarine $ cup milk 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 4 cup white (distilled vinegar) 


Drain cherries, reserving 4% cup cherry juice. Combine ™% cup sugar, 1 
tablespoon cornstarch, and 44 teaspoon salt in heavy saucepan; slowly add 
cherry juice and stir until blended. Cook over moderate heat until mixture 
boils and thickens; stir constantly. Stir in almond extract and butter or 
margarine; set aside. Sift together flour, Baking Soda, 4 teaspoon salt, 
and '%% cup sugar. Cut in shortening until mixture is fine. Combine egg, 
milk, and vinegar; add all at once to dry ingredients; stir until dry 
ingredients are just dampened. Spread dough in a greased 1] x 7 x 1'4-inch 
baking pan (bring up high at the sides to hold in filling). Spread cherries 
over dough; pour cherry sauce evenly over cherries. Bake in a 400°F. (hot) 
oven about 25 minutes. Remove from oven. Serve hot or cold. 


This Soda-made Cherry Coffee Cake is designed to provide a happy variation 
ef your basic biscuit lesson, and is another Soda-made recipe for which 
students and homemakers will want to keep Arm & Hammer Brand or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda always at hand, ready to use. Both products are nationally 
known, readily available, and cost but pennies a box; both are pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda of uniform composition and quality. And both have 
many household uses in addition to their use as a leavening agent in baking. 
Send for FREE Student Folders on Cookies. 


Home Economics Department, Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


| 
Baking Sada alia 
Your Household Treasure ete 
4 
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AKEABANANA 


—discover a new vegetable that 
goes with meat, fish and poultry! 


Bananas, a vegetable? That's right! When you bake bananas this 
new way, they have a mellow flavor that makes any favorite 
main dish taste better. And bananas, like many vegetables, have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. Include a lesson 
on baked bananas when teaching your students the fun of good 
nutrition. Have them try baked bananas soon! 

BAKED BANANAS 
4 firm bananas* 1'2 tbsp. melted butter or margarine 
Peel bananas. Place in greased baking dish. Brush with butter or margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 18 minutes or until bananas are tender . . . easily 
pierced with a fork. Serves 4. 
Baked bananas with currant jelly: Spoon red currant jelly over baked bananas, 
and serve hot with turkey. Good, too, with other poultry or beef. 
Baked bananas with curry sauce: Pour your favorite curry sauce over baked 
bananas. Serve hot with rice and shrimp, or other seafood. 
Baked bananas with mint jelly: Spoon mint jelly over baked bananas. Or try 
it with ham — delicious! 
* Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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CHOCOLATE PEANUT CLUSTERS 


never before —so deliciously easy! 


The chocolate rich and satin-smooth, 
its creamy texture a perfect partner for 
the crunchy peanuts...in appearance, 
professionally perfect . . . in taste, 
deliciously homemade . . . and never 
before have Chocolate Peanut Clusters 
been so deliciously easy! 


The reason? Double-rich PET Milk. 
PET® Evaporated Milk combines with 
pudding powder (as no other form of 
milk could) to make these luscious 
candies in less time, with less work. 


In fact, PET Milk could have been 
invented just for the best candymak- 
ing. It not only takes the place of 
cream, but often gives results superior 
to cream. And because of its high 
concentration of milk substances, PET 
Milk candies stay fresh, moist, and 
delicious longer! 


There's just one word for PET Milk 
candies—superlative. You'll agree, 
when you try this recipe. 


CHOCOLATE PEANUT CLUSTERS 


1 pkg. chocolate pudding powder : 
(not “instant’’ kind) 6 

1 cup sugar 
Y% cup PET Evaporated MILK . 
1 Tablespoon butter or margarine *° 
l cup small, salted peanuts 7 
Mix all ingredients except peanuts in ¢ 
heavy 1%4-qt. saucepan. Cook and stir ° 
to full, all-over boil. Lower heat and ° 
keep stirring while mixture boils slowly ° 
for 3 min. Take off heat. Stir in peanuts ss 
all at once. Beat until candy starts to ne 
thicken. With 2 teaspoons, drop mixture 
quickly onto waxed paper to form 24 , 
clusters. 
. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. « PET MILK COMPANY «e ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Who 
put the 


Mrs. Murphy, of course. 
She’s a smart home 
economist. This is a special 
recipe, wonderful chili 
flavor without chili heat. It’s 
made with Instant Ralston 
(or Regular Ralston)— just 
one of the many intriguing 
ways you can use Ralston 
cereals in your practical 
everyday cooking. 

This original chili recipe 
can be found in Ralston’s 
new free booklet “Recipes 
from Checkerboard Square.” 


Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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step into a bright 
tomorrow 
as an Army 
Dietitian 
Bright Professional Life. Work in modern, well-equipped 


Army hospitals with a top group of dedicated men and women. Enjoy 
specialized training in the latest techniques and developments in your field. 


Bright Officer’s Life. Serve with the rank, pay and prestige of a 
commissioned officer in the United States Army. 


Bright Personal Life. Take advantage of the many personal benefits available 
to you as an Army officer. Make new friends among the men and women who 

are your fellow officers. Count on a 30-day paid vacation every year. 
Get the details on your bright 


tomorrow as an Army officer. Fill ,. 
out this coupon and mail it today. F 


Officer. 


formation on my | 


ther in 
Please send me ~¢ Dietitian. 


opportunities as an Army 
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@ Asiatic influenza. Widespread preparations 
for control of a possible influenza epidemic are 
being made by the United States Public Health 
Service. Three factors combine to warrant this 
action: widespread “seeding” of contagion through- 
out the population, no immunity (although a vac- 
cine of 70 per cent effectiveness is being manu- 
factured as rapidly as possible), and the approach 
of winter, which seems to increase the incidence. 
The disease is expected to remain relatively mild, 
but this could change as the virus passes from per- 
son to person. Sufficient vaccine cannot be made 
in time to immunize the majority of the population; 
therefore, a well-informed public can be very ef- 
fective in prevention and control. 

Vaccination will be on a voluntary basis and is 
suggested for all persons except those suffering 
from egg protein allergy. Reactions are generally 
mild. A physician should be consulted for very 
young children. 

Complications following influenza can be more 
serious than the flu itself. These people need vac- 
cination as soon as vaccine is available: children 
under one year, those with chronic illnesses such 
as chest conditions (tuberculosis), cardio-vascular 
diseases, and diabetes. 

Precautions: Keep resistance to disease high with 
plenty of rest and regular, well-balanced meals; 
during epidemic in your community stay out of 
crowds, keep your distance from people who do 
not cover their coughs and sneezes with handker- 
chiefs. If you have a fever, call your doctor and 
follow his advice faithfully. For further informa- 
tion telephone your local Public Health Office, State 
or Territorial Health Officers Association, or the 
American Medicai Association. 


@ The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, appointed in 1956, closed 
its work this summer with publication of its 
Second Report to the President. The 108-page 
document includes chapters on “The Need for 
Teachers,” “The Need for Assistance to Students,” 
“Expansion and Diversity of Educational Oppor- 


tunities—the Need for Planning,” “Financing 
Higher Education,” and “The Federal Government 
and Education Beyond the High School.” It also 
makes recommendations on each of these topics, 
pointing out that more than 40 million persons— 
one-quarter of the nation—are enrolled in educa- 
tion programs. Copies of Second Report to the 
President are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 55 cents. 


@ Appropriations in the 1958 budget for those 
areas of most interest to AHEA in the federal gov- 
ernment—Vocational Education, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Extension Service, 
Home Economics Research, School Lunch Program, 
Food and Drug Administration, and the Library 
Services Act—have generally been sustained but 
not increased over the 1956-57 level. This reflects 
the effort by Congress and the President to curb 
inflation. 


@ Cost of living. Factors affecting the continued 
rise in prices and the cost of living will be investi- 
gated by the Joint Economic Committee this fall 
as announced by Co-chairman Wright Patman. The 
announcement came as a result of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics report that the Consumer Price 
Index for June 1957 was 120.2 per cent or 3.4 per 
cent higher than in June 1956. (Figures are based 
on the 1947-49 average.) Commodity breakdown 
shows these percentages over 1956 figures: food, 
3 per cent, housing, 4.1 per cent, apparel, 1.8 per 
cent, medical care, 5.9 per cent, personal care, 4.3 
per cent, reading and recreation, 4.2 per cent, other 
goods and services, 2.8 per cent. 


@ A standard of enrichment for milled rice was 
published in August by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The standard becomes effective in six 
months unless objections are made. The standard 
specifies the vitamins and amounts to be added to 
milled rice where a rice packer chooses to market 
an enriched product. The FDA standard would 
assure the consumer that rice labeled “enriched” 
has amounts of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron 
that are used in other enriched cereal products, as 
recommended by nutritionists. One of the permis- 
sible processes of enrichment makes the product 
“rinse resistant.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 
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Educating Women for a Changing World 


HE teacher is always one of the most im- 

portant members of human society. In 
every age it is the teacher who deals with the raw 
materials of tomorrow. It is through that group of 
people in our community who have trained them- 
selves and dedicated their lives to the teaching 
profession that the knowledge of the past is made 
the wisdom by which we live today, the experience 
of the past becomes the background for under- 
standing today’s problems, and the heritage of our 
yesterdays is invested in the future. 

A man stands with a genuine sense of awe in 
the presence of teachers whose major responsibility 
is the training of homemakers. You women deal 
with the basic foundation structure of our society. 
Despite all of the changes in our changing world, 
the home remains the unit which most largely de- 
termines the future. The Scottish playwright spoke 
with deep insight when he reminded us that what- 
ever is great in Scotland had come out of her 
homes. So it might be said of America; so it might 
be said of every nation. 

While it is true, of course, that all education is 
profoundly important and the school plays an in- 
creasingly important and vital part in the life of the 
community, today we think in a very special way 
concerning the importance of the education of the 
women of our generation. 

Traditionally we have thought of women as more 
or less prisoners within the home and out of con- 
tact with the world of which we are a part. That 
concept has changed completely, and the first 
requirement of all good education, whether it be 
of men or women, is to waken them out of sleep— 
to startle them into an awareness of their place 
in the world and to challenge them to play their 
part. 

Education that is simply a matter of imparting 
information is entirely inadequate. After all, most 
facts concerning almost any field of human knowl- 
edge can be searched out by the individual in the 


Wesley H. Hager 


Dr. Hager is the pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church in St. Louis, Missouri. The following 
article is adapted from his talk at the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section meeting 
during the 1957 annual meeting of the AHEA, 


reference books of our libraries. The purpose of 
education, basically, is to make us adequate for 
life in our generation. 

We read of the weak Louis XVI, king of France, 
that on the evening of July 14, 1789, he wrote into 
his diary, “Nothing happened today.” Yet it was 
on that day that the Bastille fell, the French 
Revolution began, and there were let loose in the 
world social forces which have not yet spent them- 
selves after more than eight score years. 


I. Women, like men, need to be aware of the 
kind of world in which they live. 


We live in a world of revolution. We see signs 
of it everywhere—in the political and social struc- 
ture of the world, in science and industry, in 
economics, and in religion. 

One of the things we ought to learn very early 
is the simple fact of change. Life is always chang- 
ing—sometimes rapidly—sometimes slowly—but al- 
ways changing. Ours is one of the periods of 
rapid and revolutionary change. 

Politically and socially we have seen tremendous 
changes in our own generation. 

It is true, of course, that there are always those 
among us who regret any change and who strive 
to maintain the status quo. And, of course, if 
one is on the top of the heap, with all the others 
holding him up, he does not want a change of any 
kind. If, however, one is on the bottom, the atti- 
tude is entirely different. Sometimes revolution has 
meant only a changing of the heap. Just now, how- 
ever, we are concerned about our awareness of the 
kind of world we live in and what has been 
happening in it. 
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In India, for example, we have seen an ancient 
country of some three hundred fifty millions of 
people, for many decades under the domination of 
a great western empire, achieve its independence 
through a bloodless revolution. 

The Russian revolution in 1917 promised peace, 
bread, and land to all who would come under the 
Communist regime. Now, some 40 years later, 
the events in Poland, Hungary, East Germany, and 
others of the satellite countries lead some of our 
thinkers to believe that the second Russian revolu- 
tion is beginning, with many of the people de- 
manding a payment on the original promise of 
bread, peace, and land. 

In 1911, China overthrew an ancient regime, and 
in more recent years we have witnessed another 
complete change which brought the hundreds of 
millions of China under the influence of Red 
Moscow. 

We cannot understand recent world events in 
the Near East without seeing them as symbols 
of the insistent demand of formerly oppressed and 
depressed peoples for freedom, for a better life, 
and for equality. 

We are aware, too, that these rightful and normal 
desires can be corrupted if they are asserted in an 
extreme degree and without statesmanlike leader- 
ship. Freedom may be corrupted and flower into 
extreme nationalism. The desire for the better life 
may quite easily become a brazen materialism, and 
the hunger for equality can be lost in racism. 

The changes in our world, however, have not 
only been political and social. There has also been 
a vast revolution in science and industry which is 
still going on. 

Many of us will remember that August morning 
in 1945 when the announcement of the bomb that 
was dropped on Hiroshima startled us into the 
realization that we stood at the beginning of a 
new era. Atomic power was a reality. It was 
capable of the greatest destructive power known 
to men. Yet it was also capable of being used for 
peacetime activities and gave promise of a great 
new world of creative possibilities. 

In the field of electronics, too, a great new 
world of possibilities confronts us. 

Automation—one of the new words of our time— 
means simply the control and management of more 
of our work by machines. Actually, these new 
machines which the second industrial revolution 
has brought into use can apparently now do our 
thinking as well as our manual labor. 

An example of the new type of mechanical 
brain is that which is now used by the Bell Tele- 
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phone system. Here the new electric units record 
local and long-distance telephone calls, assign them 
to the proper accounts, compute and print the 
telephone bills—all automatically. 

Perhaps the most amazing illustration for us is 
the new concordance for the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, now being prepared by a 
Univac computer that has been “taught” the Scrip- 
tures. It took James Strong 30 years to compile his 
exhaustive concordance of the Bible which was 
published in 1894. Electronically, it will take 120 
hours only to do a similar work. 

It is possible, as some think, that this new 
industrial revolution will produce an unemploy- 
ment situation, compared with which the depression 
of the thirties will seem like a pleasant picnic. And 
yet, in contrast, a man like Walter Reuther says, 
Economic abundance is now within our grasp if we but 
have the good sense to use our resources and our technology 
fully and effectively within a framework of economic poli- 
cies that are morally right and socially responsible. 

And Arnold Toynbee tells us that our time will 
be remembered 


not for its horrifying crimes or its astonishing inventions 
but because it is the first age since the dawn of history in 
which mankind dared to believe it practical to make the 
benefits of civilization available to the whole human race. 

It is still a wonder to me that it is possible 
to step into a plane here in St. Louis early in the 
afternoon and have breakfast in the city of Hono- 
lulu in the middle of the Pacific the next morning. 

We are close to each other. We move about the 
globe with ease. No longer is it uncommon for 
businessmen to commute between London and New 
York several times in a few weeks’ period. 

The circumference of the globe is still some 
twenty-five thousands of miles, but the speed with 
which we are now able to travel makes it a com- 
paratively small ball. As Carl Sandburg said, 

They have taken the ball of the 
earth and made it a little thing. 

It is in this little world of change and revolution 
and marvelous discovery that we are called to live. 

Pythagorus, the philosopher, who was visiting 
the Olympic games on one occasion, was asked 
contemptuously by a Greek tyrant what he was 
doing there. He answered: 

Some come to try out for the prizes, some come to sell their 
merchandise, some come to enjoy themselves and to meet 
their friends. I am one of those who come just to stand on 
the sidelines and to look on. 

Bacon, in telling the story, added: 

But man must know that in the theater of men’s lives and 
God’s world, it is reserved only for God and the angels to 
look on. 
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Not only must we be aware of the kind of 
world we live in but also that in it we must par- 
ticipate and take our part. 


Il. Women ought also to be aware of their 
status in the world. 

Ve have come a long way since an Egyptian 
workman of the first century wrote to his expectant 
wife: “If it is a boy, keep it; if it is a girl, throw 
it out.” 

Actually we sometimes forget what progress has 
been made in our own country in a comparatively 
short period of time. It was only one hundred years 
ago when Susan B, Anthony stood up in Bingham- 
ton, New York, and introduced a resolution in a 
teachers’ meeting to the effect that women should 
be educated on a parity with men. It was so 
startling and so shocking, in fact, that the presiding 
officer jumped to his feet and said that this was the 
beginning of a great social vice and the beginning 
of the abolition of marriage. 

It was as late as 1872 when Miss Anthony tried 
to vote and was arrested and fined $100. The 
argument was that a woman's place was in the 
home. Men said that if you educate women on 
an equality with men—strange and marvelous 
reasoning—you'll destroy their biological urges and 
they will no longer want to be the mothers of 
the human race. There is, of course, only one 
answer. In every university and college of rank 
in this nation today women are being educated on 
an equality with men and are receiving MD’s, 
LLD’s, PhD’s, and all of the other degrees that 
are indicative of the highest education and leader- 
ship in the professions. 

But, the battle is not yet completely won though 
it is true that in most of the world women are 
now considered to be people. 

In India, today, and in many of the countries 
of Southeastern Asia, there is already universal suf- 
frage. While women have the ballot, however, in 
many of these countries, they have not yet been 
aroused to a sense of responsibility so that they use 
their political privilege effectively. 

It was a rare privilege I had last November in 
the city of Bangkok, Thailand, at a luncheon meet- 
ing held under the sponsorship of the Bangkok 
YWCA. I listened in on a committee meeting of 
representative women from the countries of South- 
east Asia. What I heard that day amazed me. 
Although there was discussion by leaders of sev- 
eral countries and different religious faiths, the 
main paper was read by an outstanding woman 
leader from Burma. It dealt with the status of 
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Burmese women and of the womanhood of the 
countries of Southeastern Asia. The paper was 
not only brilliantly written and effectively presented 
but it held up the very highest standards for the 
womanhood of these countries. In fact, it went so 
far that the reader actually pleaded for such a state 
of independence for the womanhood of her country 
that they might keep their own names instead of 
taking their husbands’ names upon marriage. It 
seemed to me that that was going a little bit too 
far, although it made me realize that the women 
of this generation in every country must be reckoned 
with by every serious thinker and leader. 

There is no question that the women of all the 
world have risen to a new status. 


III. Women must be aware also of their peculiar 
responsibility as women. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning once wrote, “What 
frightens me is that men are content with what 
is not life at all.” 

There are too many people of both sexes con- 
tent, or trying to be content, with what is not 
life at all. They scheme and plan and pass their 
days hastily, anxiously, restlessly. They try to 
capture a vagrant thrill now and then. The y spend 
themselves at making a living or accumulating more 
things, thinking all the time that they will really 
live when they retire or when they have saved 
enough money or when their ship comes in. 

Unfortunately, the public concern is too often 
not for an education which makes us and our chil- 
dren people of humility, integrity, and character, 
but for an education which makes men more clever, 
more efficient, and more prosperous. 

To be sure, economic competence and _ profes- 
sional skill, physical comfort and social acceptabil- 
ity, self-mastery, and a certain measure of security 
are all legitimate aims. But women need to be 
reminded that we cannot ride roughshod over life, 
just taking what we please and doing as we like. 
We cannot just go on adding constantly to our 
tension and to our inner strife. We cannot go on 
being blind to those values which give to civiliza- 
tion its real worth. Women, far more effectively 
than men, can cultivate a love of persons rather 
than a love of things, a sense of interior peace rather 
than an aimless desire for activity, and kindness 
and creativity rather than impersonal busy-ness. 

The problem of the world is very largely the 
problem of human relations. We have been far 
more successful at building our bridges and our 
skyscrapers than we have at building peace and 
brotherhood for the simple reason that they are 
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far easier to build. Yet we cannot get away from 
the fact that all our proud civilization is judged 
at last and will always be judged in terms of what 
it does to people and for people. Our women must 
be aware of their responsibility in keeping kindness 
and love alive in the world. 

Said Edmund W. Sinnott in a recent issue of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists: 

If we are to find a way out of our troubles we must appeal 
not only to the rational attitudes and methods of the 
scientists, but also to men’s inner spiritual motivation. Love 
may turn out to be a more valuable resource than logic. 
Women can understand the meaning of that. 

To build peace and make God’s Kingdom a 
reality in our world requires that human beings 
learn to love both God and man. Norman Cousins 
has reminded us that “modern man is obsolete” 
because in the course of the centuries he has 
changed everything but himself. What is required 
of us is not only an educated mind but an educated 
heart. Women can understand that. 

It is our women who must be made to realize 
that upon them rests a large measure of the re- 
sponsibility for keeping alive in the world these 


values which most enrich our humanity. 


IV. Finally, our women must learn that, in our 
little, changing, revolutionary world, to them 
has been given the most important task in our 
society. 


Women are not only traditionally the mothers 
and homemakers; they are today the mothers and 
homemakers. Even though increasingly we are 
becoming aware of the fact that fathers and mothers 
work together co-operatively at the task of building 
homes, it is still the women—the mothers—who 
carry the largest share of responsibility. 

Our young women need to be challenged and 
inspired so that they see that the most important 
job in the world is the building of a home. 

It is a creative task. Whether it involves the 
preparation of a meal, the setting of a table, the 
baking of a cake, the roasting of a turkey, the sew- 
ing of dresses, the washing of clothes, the deco- 
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rating of the living room, reading to a child, helping 
a lad with his arithmetic, teaching a girl her camp- 
fire lore, or planning a party—it is a creative task, 
and there is no greater source of joy and satisfac- 
tion in all of our human activity than there is in 
having a part in creation. 

We who live along the banks of the great rivers 
of America are always troubled about the running 
off of the top soil down to the gulf. Men say that 
the soil never comes back, and that is true. Erosion 
is a terrible and costly thing. Yet there comes this 
word from the head of a soil reconstruction proj- 
ect here in the Midwest: 

We can take six inches off the top of a good farm, cart it 
away, and in five years, providing we have . . . intelligent 
and careful and laborious treatment of the soil, we can 
raise seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre. 

This is the word of an expert, reminding us that 
in our kind of world rebirth is possible. Even 
the earth, the very earth, can yield new things if, 
with creative effort, we bring fertility up from the 
depths to the surface. A far more costly loss is 
the top soil of society. Experts tell us we will 
have by 1960 two million delinquent children 
under 18 years of age, annually. 

In our kind of world, where men experiment 
with A bombs and H bombs and C bombs, the 
kind of world where men wield the destructive 
power which even in an experimental use threatens 
the very health of our children, the hope for to- 
morrow lies in homes where creative women shape 
the souls of children who are the light of the 
world. 

It is a thrilling and challenging world in which 
we live and teach. Teaching at best, like every 
great profession, is an art; and always I suppose 
there are more bad artists than good. Yet never- 
theless all of us who teach, and especially you who 
teach women in this changing world, must always 
be keenly aware that we are the instruments of 
God in shaping tomorrow. 

With Rupert Brooke we say, 

“Now God be thanked who has matched us with 
His hour.” 


Textile Seminar 


The clothing and textile division of teaching, research, and extension at 
the University of Georgia will hold a textile seminar at the University 
October 18 and 19. Seminar objectives are to develop a better understanding 
of consumer problems in textiles confronted by home economists, retailers, and 
industry and to provide basic and new information concerning fabrics and 


finishes. 


The Reality of Satisfying Abundance 


| AM sure you have all been enlightened, as 
I have been, by the dramatic presentation of 
the problems of Alice and her friends as consumers 
in the modern American economy. I must say they 
seemed to me rather sophisticated consumers. 
They established a conscious priority of wants— 
Alice, for. instance, preferred a vacation with her 
husband to a new vacuum cleaner; they asked 
intelligent questions of the salesclerks and looked 
for labels, whether they were buying textiles or 
cut beans; they even organized a group project to 
try to discover for themselves whether trading 
stamps have a recognizable effect on prices. It 
might well be assumed that these ladies are mem- 
bers of the AHEA. 

I propose, therefore, to take the liberty of chang- 
ing the suggested topic of how to lead Alice and 
her friends out of consumer wonderland; they 
would probably resist if I tried, because wonder- 
land is exciting, if at times confusing. Rather, let 
us consider how this wonderland can be converted 
into a reality of satisfying abundance, with all the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages of the 
consumer market as it was presented to us. How 
can our extraordinary economic capacity be devel- 
oped to produce satisfying goods and services, 
chosen intelligently by consumers to establish a 
good material foundation under our family and 
social life—and in a set of relationships between 
buyer and seller conducive to the mutual respect 
and consideration essential to the proper function- 
ing of a democratic society? 

In our highly developed money economy, much 
attention has, in the past, been given to “making 
money” or “earning dollars.” But how much is a 
dollar? Only what it will exchange for on the 
market or through government, in goods and serv- 
ices. And not just any kind of goods and services. 
They must satisfy our wants, in order of impor- 
tance and under conditions that conserve time and 
energy and promote good human relations. How 
can we maximize the value of the dollar? 

Alice and her friends discussed values in terms 
of want priorities; they exchanged information 
about the selection of products; and then they de- 
cided to act together to achieve a particular ob- 


Persia Campbell 


Dr. Campbell is consumer counsel to Governor 
Harriman of the State of New York. Hers is the 
only such position in the United States. The 
following article is based on Dr. Campbell's talk 
at an eye opener extended program during the 
annual meeting of the AHEA in St. Louis in June. 
It immediately followed the presentation of a skit 
called “Alice Consumer in Wonderland,” planned 
by the consumer interests committee of AHEA. 


jective, It is the importance of acting together that 
I want to emphasize here. 

I should say that I do not think the particular 
project they selected is likely to have any signifi- 
cant results. A shopping survey to learn whether 
trading stamps directly affect prices will run into a 
basic snag—that of finding comparable items to 
price other than the nationally advertised products; 
and a merchant will hesitate before raising their 
prices. But for the purposes of our present dis- 
cussion, let us keep our attention on the signifi- 
cance of the decision to organize for action with 
respect to a consumer problem. 

A more widespread organization among con- 
sumers, at local, state, and national levels, and 
among lay people as well as among professional 
leaders, is necessary if the potential of our econ- 
omy is to be converted into maximum consumer 
satisfaction. It is necessary if consumers are to 
play their proper role, an informed and respon- 
sible role, in our dynamic economy. The problems 
that confronted Alice and her friends cannot be 
solved satisfactorily if they are treated as isolated 
phenomena; they are part of a total set of relation- 
ships and must be considered as a whole, even if 
their resolution comes one at a time as the result 
of organized effort. 

Let us consider the importance of effective con- 
sumer organization with respect to four areas of 
constructive action (1) to develop and distribute 
the necessary information to help consumers clarify 
the nature of their wants; acquire necessary skills 
for intelligent selection among goods and services; 
understand and influence economic policies and 
processes, public and private, that affect their in- 
terest; (2) to establish relations with other groups 
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Alice Consumer in Wonderland, a skit in four scenes, 
was part of an eye opener extended program during 
the annual meeting in St. Louis in June. Here the cast 
of the skit meet the morning speaker, presiding officer, 
and chairman of the AHEA consumer interests com- 
mittee which planned the program. Left to right: 
Lendal H. Kotschevar, Montana State University; Chris- 
tine Wiggins, Kansas State College; Janet Wilson, 
Kansas State College; Mrs. Marion W. Weir, St. Louis 
Consumer Federation; Mrs. Margaret B. Long, Duvall 
County (Florida) Schools; Mrs. Mary Gauldin, North- 
east High School, Kansas City, Missouri; Barbara 
Snowman, University of Massachusetts; Mrs. Helen M. 
Brazner, homemaking teacher, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Persia Campbell, consumer counsel to the governor of 
the State of New York, the morning speaker; Elizabeth 
Dyar, AHEA vice-president; and Richard L. D. Morse, 
chairman of the AHEA consumer interests committee. 


in the economy to the end that producers and dis- 
tributors will recognize that satisfying consumption 
is the fundamental objective of our free enterprise 
system and will find it profitable to act accordingly; 
(3) to ensure that economic decisions made by 
government at all levels—local, state, and federal— 
promote the consumer interest, which is an aspect 
of the public interest; and (4) to secure the estab- 
lishment of a consumer agency in the structure of 
government with a “representative” function similar 
to that developed by the departments of agricul- 
ture, labor, and commerce, for their particular 
“constituencies.” 


1. Consumer Information and Research 


Let me refer briefly to the question of consumer 
information and the research that must underlie 
it. I am aware, of course, of the significant studies 
that have been made by the AHEA and other 
agencies, public and private, of various consumer 
problems. And, yet, as consumer counsel, I am 
constantly frustrated by large barriers of igno- 
rance with respect to consumer attitudes, and the 
impact of various actions by business and by gov- 
ernment on the consumer position. The proposed 
“Research Foundation for the American Home” 
could make a significant contribution. But research 
into consumer problems to be significant must arise 


out of the real needs of people, and these find 
clearest expression through organization. A short 
time ago, I asked members of my State Consumer 
Advisory Committee to identify, in order of im- 
portance, the three major consumer problems con- 
fronting the families in our state. I should be glad 
to hear your opinions as to the three major con- 
sumer problems in the United States; let us develop 
and distribute information on the basic issues. 

Certainly, one important problem relates to con- 
sumer wants. Industry is showing increasing inter- 
est in M R, motivational research, as the new secret 
weapon of business success. In this era of relative 
abundance when consumers are able to shift their 
choices from one new product to another, it is 
important that businessmen try to find out whether 
proposed products or services will be acceptable 
to consumers before investing large amounts of 
capital in plants for their production. But it is 
even more important for consumers to know what 
they “really” want because they have to live not 
only with the material things provided through 
the economy but with their own frustrations and 
anxieties of choice. 

Some years ago, the AHEA had a “Consumer 
Speaks” project that seemed to be noteworthy. 
Groups of consumers were brought together to 
discuss the characteristics of products—a house- 
dress or a loaf of bread—and whether certain 
changes in these products would increase their 
satisfactions; and the results of these discussions 
were passed on to producers. This was a pioneer- 
ing activity, and no doubt was attended by dis- 
couragement; but I, for one, would like to see it 
further developed. 

The other day I was talking with representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico about some 
of the consumer problems of Spanish-speaking fam- 
ilies in this country, particularly in New York; one 
item that oppresses them is the high cost of funer- 
als. I subsequently discussed this matter with a 
representative of the funeral directors, and he said 
that consumers demand the costly kind of funerals 
that are provided. Do they? Or, would they, if 
they had the opportunity to discuss the various 
aspects of the problem in consumer groups, sup- 
ported by research findings into cost and related 
matters? The clarification of wants would be a 
significant contribution to our family and social 
welfare. We need, also, a clarification of con- 


sumer attitudes towards the role of being a con- 
sumer. Your 1957 annual meeting—and this issue 
of the Journat—included a discussion on “Edu- 
cating Women for a Changing World.” I should 
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like to expand that to “educating consumers to 
help mold a changing world.” 

We need more information about the perform- 
ance characteristics of products and about terms 
of sale, to increase skill at the marketplace. For 
instance, the cost of instalment sales credit. 
During the past two years in New York State we 
have been much concerned about recognized 
abuses related to instalment sales and have finally 
brought all such sales under government super- 
vision and control. One of the disturbing facts 
that came to light during the development of this 
program was that consumers have very little knowl- 
edge about the various charges for instalment 
sales credit. In the past there was very little in- 
formative material available that could help them 
make intelligent choices in the credit field. 

We also need more data, analyzed with a view 
to consumer information, about general economic 
matters that affect the consumer interest. What, 
for instance, are the basic factors that determine 
the continuing rise in the cost of living? Should 
more data be assembled? Do we know how to 
interpret what is available? This is not meant to 
suggest that organization among consumers might 
within a reasonable time develop to the point 
where large-scale research activity could be under- 
taken directly. In fact, much fundamental eco- 
nomic research must be done by government. But, 
as in the case of organization of farmers, business, 
and workers, organized consumers could identify 
areas of ignorance, take steps to obtain more ade- 
quate data, and interpret them so that the findings 
would become meaningful from a consumer point 
of view and would point the way to appro- 
priate action. 


2. Relations with Producers and Distributors 


From my experience as consumer counsel during 
the past two years, and from various discussions 
and negotiations with industry representatives, my 
impression is that responsible businessmen would 
welcome, or, at any rate, would be prepared to 
respond to representations from consumer groups 
on matters of mutual concern. These matters in- 
clude not only products and services but also the 
conditions under which they are promoted and 
sold, as well as issues coming up for political deci- 
sion. 

A serious problem that is plaguing many retailers 
at the moment, and such organizations as the 
Better Business Bureaus, Chambers of Commerce, 
and enforcement agencies, is the “phony” bargain 


claim. This takes many forms. One is through 
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pre-ticketing. A manufacturer, by an understand- 
ing with distributors, may put a ticket on an article 
with an exorbitant price that is never intended to 
be the actual selling price; the retailer will then 
put a line through this price and “mark-it-down,” 
say 50 per cent or more, to create a “sensational 
bargain” as a sales promotional gimmick. Some 
nationally advertised “list” prices are being used 
for the same phony purposes, as revealed by a 
series of Federal Trade Commission cases. An 
honest retailer will find himself at a competitive 
disadvantage if consumers continue to respond to 
this type of bargain claim which now seems to be 
going on all around us. Organized consumers 
could help make honesty pay—or do consumers 
prefer to be fooled into making choices on the 
basis of gross misrepresentation? 

Well-organized consumers could work with re- 
sponsible businessmen to encourage and support 
labeling that is truly informative with respect to 
performance characteristics. I was for a time a 
member of the American Standards Association 
committee—as were a number of members of the 
AHEA—that helped develop the L22 standards for 
rayon fabrics. We knew they were voluntary 
standards, but we worked with high hopes for 
their wide acceptance. But what has been the 
result? Very limited. Individual consumer buyers 
tend to be timid in their relations with sellers, so 
that even if they were informed about L22, which 
they are not, they would probably hesitate to ask 
for the manager and inquire why rayon fabrics 
with the L22 label were not available. With the 
support of a strong consumer organization behind 
them, assuming some way could be found to de- 
velop such organization, they might be prepared to 
play a more responsible and constructive role. I 
am very glad to hear that Reeves Brothers, Inc., 
who have taken a lead by adopting L22 standards 
as part of their quality control program, have re- 
cently received public recognition for it from the 
trade. 

Through effective organization, I believe con- 
sumers could have a significant influence on busi- 
ness practices, and I don't think it would take 
much action to get quite sizable results. I confess 
that we in the New York State government were 
rather surprised ourselves when we found that we 
were able, admittedly after a period of difficult 
negotiation, to get all major segments of industry 
involved in instalment sales to go along with us 
in supporting, or at least in not opposing, compre- 
hensive regulatory legislation passed in 1956-57. 
Responsible businessmen can recognize their com- 
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petitive advantage in the proper control of im- 
proper practices, even if it involves government 
action. 


3. Government Action 


Few people seem to realize how extensive is 
the impact of government action on our economy. 
Such action is of great importance to consumers, 
whether they recognize this or not, because it 
affects the kind, quality, quantity, and price of 
many goods and services, and the conditions under 
which they are promoted and sold. My office has 
recently produced two booklets relating to New 
York State laws intended to promote the consumer 
interest; they do not deal at all with laws that 
might be harmful to the consumer. The subject 
index of these booklets runs from advertising 
through co-operatives, clothing, jewelry, credit, 
private education, food and beverages, household 
supplies and services, housing, insurance, medical 
care, personal care, recreation, savings, transporta- 
tion, and travel. These laws create a pattern of 
services for consumer protection, but they were 
developed on a sporadic basis and, of course, have 
no real significance unless properly administered 
and enforced. At all levels of government, it would 
be in the consumer interest to have a review of 
law affecting consumers; but this could only be 
done through organized effort. Perhaps certain 
provisions of existing law should be amended and 
repealed, or new law put on the statute books. 
Such matters should be considered carefully, in 
the light of adequate information, before they are 
brought up for political decision. 

Take what on the face of it seems to be a rela- 
tively simple matter—the “proper” labeling of food 
products, in which the AHEA has long been inter- 
ested. Even a superficial investigation will soon 
show it to be very complex. What information 
should government require on the label, let us say 
of the new frozen food products? Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of frozen chicken pies. A few 
months ago, at hearings before the new Consumer 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, I pointed out 
that my office had had a number of complaints 
from consumers who reported difficulty finding the 
chicken in a frozen chicken pie. There is no fed- 
eral requirement that the label state the amount 
of chicken in the pie. The federal government 
permits the use of the U. S. seal if a pie moving 
interstate contains 14 per cent chicken; but it does 
not have to have a seal—as distinct from a beef 
pie. My statement attracted press notices in differ- 
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ent parts of the country, and this, in turn, brought 
considerable mail, indicating a widespread interest 
in this subject. How many states have any require- 
ment with respect to fill for this product if pro- 
duced and sold intrastate? Trial and error is an 
expensive business and even then cannot be relied 
on as a guide. More effective consumer organiza- 
tion would make it easier to get consumer repre- 
sentatives to testify at legislative hearings and also 
at hearings called by administrative agencies on 
matters affecting the consumer interest. More in- 
formation, more financing and recognized support 
would facilitate the public appearance of respon- 
sible consumer leaders to express a consumer point 
of view. I understand no consumer voice was heard 
at the spring Congressional hearings on the bills 
providing for fiber identification. 


4. Consumer Agency in Government 


The lack of wide-scale consumer organization 
makes more significant the argument for consumer 
representation in the structure of government; but 
at the same time, without such organization, repre- 
sentation, at any level of government, is more diffi- 
cult to achieve. There are a number of govern- 
ment agencies presently servicing consumers in 
various ways, but none has the stature or oppor- 
tunity to influence policy, as it is influenced by 
the departments of agriculture, commerce, and 
labor. When Governor Harriman appointed a con- 
sumer counsel to his staff in January 1955, he em- 
phasized that other groups in the economy influ- 
enced legislation not only through lay organiza- 
tions but also through the administrative depart- 
ments sympathetic to their particular point of 
view. He said it is important for the welfare of 
the families of the State “to defend and advance 
the interests of consumers on every front and at 
every level.” 

In his recent provocative book on countervailing 
power,' Professor Galbraith pointed out that many 
of the economic decisions that used to be made at 
the market between buyer and seller are now made 
behind the market or through government action. 
Under such circumstances, unless consumers de- 
velop the strength through organization to partici- 
pate in this process of power, the economy will 
not function properly to provide a sound and satis- 
fying foundation to our expanding democratic 
society. 


1]. K. Gavsrarrn, American Capitalism: The Concept 
of Countervailing Power (Second Edition). Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956, 208 pp. 


Newer Understandings 


in Family Relationships 


F ONE has doubts as to whether he knows 
what the newer understandings in family rela- 
tionships are, he has at least the consolation of 
knowing that the last word has not yet been spoken 
on any subject. If we are perturbed about not 
knowing the answers, there is some value in re- 
membering that for many years we did not even 
ask the questions concerning family living. For 
that matter, some of us today would approach this 
matter with a greater feeling of security if only we 
were certain that we have arrived at the right ques- 
tions. In the social sciences many of us feel as did 
the little girl who came home from her first day 
in school and said to her mother, “Mama, when 
will I know as much as I don’t know?” 

If in our field there are areas of uncertainty, of 
one thing we are certain: our efforts are urgently 
needed and our goal is a worthful one. It is to 
acquire understandings which will lead toward the 
development of more adequate family living. 

In our endeavor to find some paths which might 
lead us toward our goal we have proposed many 
innovations, some of which have been helpful and 
others of which have been disappointing. When 
we first began serious study of American family 
living we soon arrived at the conclusion that cul- 
tural influences upon the family were extremely 
important and ought to be better understood. The 
findings of cultural anthropologists that family life 
varied greatly from one culture to another led us 
in this country to the realization that there are 
among our various subcultures vast differences in 
the family. This finding has become increasingly 
important as population movements, following 
technological developments, increased urbanization, 
and mobility, have shifted families from one sub- 
culture to another, frequently with resultant fam- 
ily disorganization. 

Soon we began to recognize that child-rearing 
practices varied greatly from one family to another 
as well as from one subculture to another. We 
began to ask questions about child feeding, toilet 
training, weaning, and discipline, and with the 
rise of psychology as a science we began attempt- 
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ing to make application to child-rearing practices 
of what we believed we were finding out about 
individual psychology. Then we became concerned 
about the slackening of sexual morality as well 
as sexual difficulty in marriage, and we began to 
wonder whether or not these phenomena might be 
due in part at least to a lack of sex education. It 
soon became evident, however, that this was a 
rather segmented approach to a matter which had 
many ramifications, including the influences of so- 
cial changes such as those effected by war. The 
whole matter of social change came under close 
scrutiny, and we began asking ourselves what hap- 
pens to families in a nation which rapidly under- 
goes such changes in its social scene as we have 
seen in the coming of industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, highly increased mobility, the shifting of 
values in the direction of “dollar consciousness,” 
rapidly increasing technological development, rapid 
ideological change, and secularization. 

Processes of marital and family interaction have 
come under closer scrutiny as evidences of disrup- 
tion and conflict have become more apparent, and 
the trend toward family life education particularly 
in the schools and churches has increased as has 
parent education. 


Indictment of Parents 


While we are reasonably certain that some of 
these developments have been beneficial, we are 
not so sure about others. Certainly we are faced 
today with some important but unanswered ques- 
tions that deserve serious consideration. 

For one thing, what is this widespread indict- 
ment of parents all about, and is it likely to be 
helpful? We frequently hear a kind of blanket 
parent-blame which is reminiscent of the old 
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scapegoat notion. I am quite convinced that many 
parents are made to feel guilty and inadequate by 
indictments which may not only be unjustified but 
also are not helpful. Any serious student of the 
family knows full well that the family exists within 
a certain context and that not only the members 
of the family but also the context itself has some- 
thing to do with what happens to individual mem- 
bers of the family. This is not to minimize the 
importance of parental influence but rather to 
emphasize the fact that most parents want their 
children to become responsible citizens and work 
as best they know how toward that end. We can- 
not overlook the fact that the voice of the parent 
is not the only voice heard by a child nor that the 
attitudes of the parents are not the only attitudes 
that rub off on the child. 


Tide of Conformity 


A second important but unanswered question is: 
What effect on the family can we expect from what 
seems to a growing number of thoughtful persons 
to be an encroaching tide of conformity? Stated 
philosophically, I suppose the question would be, 
“Are we in danger of exchanging individual initi- 
ative and resourcefulness for security?” This social 
problem is cogently, if not gently, stated by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., in his book The Organization 
Man.' He expresses the fear that the conforming 
young managerial men of industry may be the 
archetypes of a future society that will be domi- 
nated by the ideals of the organization man. These 
model executives all over the country are express- 


ing, says Mr. Whyte, 


a new litany increasingly standard. It goes something like 
this: be loyal to the company and the company will be 
loyal to you. After all, if you do a good job for the 
organization it is only good sense for the organization to 
be good to you. There are a bunch of real people around 
here. They don’t want a man to fret and stew about his 
work. A man who gets ulcers probably shouldn't be in 
business anyway.” 


According to Mr. Whyte, the security elements 
of training programs, automatic salary increases, 
moderate working hours, and fringe benefits all 
are available to the organization man. All he has 
to do is to show himself to be the very model of 
intelligent, gregarious moderation that the com- 
pany’s psychological testing consultant believes he 
ought to be. Against all this Mr. Whyte protests, 
saying, “The peace of mind offered by organization 


? Published by Simon and Schuster, New York, 1956. 
Tbid., p. 129. 
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remains a surrender and no less so for being offered 
in benevolence.” * 

However exaggerated one may consider this pic- 
ture to be, few of us would deny that security and 
happiness are not necessarily synonymous terms, 
for happiness is more likely to be the companion 
of self-esteem. While the approval of one’s peers 
has something to do with one’s sense of self-esteem, 
it can never be the central matter. For the crux of 
self-esteem is in the knowledge that one is being 
true to the highest and best that he knows, whether 
or not his peers approve. 

One aspect of this peer-oriented anxiety seems 
clearly to be seen in the market place. Much mod- 
ern advertising seems to operate on the basis of 
the peer-oriented psychology which tends to im- 
part to the reader or listener the impression that 
he is unfair, uncouth, uncultured, or unfriendly 
unless he is a consumer of the advertiser’s product. 
Too frequently, “the thing to do” (in conformity 
to peer-oriented anxiety concepts ) insidiously sup- 
plants values more closely related to man’s genuine 
self-esteem. 


Family Technology 


A third unanswered question is this: Is there a 
need for the development of a family technology? 
Probably no other culture is as technology minded 
as is ours. “How to do it” is our watchword. All 
one needs to do to sell thousands of copies of a 
book is to put in the title “how to” and link that 
up with some aspect of our peer-oriented anxiety. 
So now we have the “how to” books and articles 
in the field of family relationships, ranging all the 
way from how to be happily married to how to be 
a woman and even how to play with your child. 
In reading many of our textbooks on marriage and 
family relationships, one gets the uneasy feeling 
that here, too, is an attempt to lay out a blueprint 
which if followed accurately should result in suc- 
cess and happiness in these relationships. The 
difficulty, it seems to me, with attempting to de- 
velop a family technology lies in that distinguish- 
ing mark of human beings—individual differences. 
While we can approach such subjects as family 
finance with some assurance, we are in more diffi- 
culty when we attempt to approach the matter of 
the emotional relationships in marriage and the 
family. 

I want now to suggest that we may be better 
able to help families not by supplying blueprints 
for family living but rather by sensitizing families 


Ibid., p. 404, 
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to some crucial questions concerning family living. 
The first question is this: Upon what is our system 
of values based? Basically our value system is 
related to what we believe about ourselves and 
others, and what we believe about ourselves 
and others is revealed by the way we treat our- 
selves and other people. Nothing, then, can be 
more central to family relationships than this mat- 
ter of values. If, for example, we are convinced 
that human personality is sacred, that human dig- 
nity and inte grity are of primary importance in 
life, then we behave differently in our treatment 
of other persons than we do if we believe that man 
is to be manipulated for our own ends any way 
we can. One of the curious phenomena in our 
modern American culture is that even into the 
sphere of religion has crept the flavor of the tech- 
nological “how-to-do-it” notion so that in some cir- 
cles the prime question in religion seems to have 
become not how can I serve God more effectively 
but rather how can I get God to serve me more 
faithfully. 

A second question is: How can we as families 
provide opportunities for family members to de- 
velop individual initiative and resourcefulness? 
This again points to the inherent dignity and worth 
of the individual and to the family as one part at 
least of the milieu in which one’s potential begins 
to find actualization. 

A third question has to do with the matter of 
roles: How are roles learned? We have said con- 
stantly that the first models our children have for 
the kinds of roles they are to live are the parents. 
True, but these are only the first models, and this 
does not tell the whole story. For example, we 
must all be aware of the matter of role confusion 
in marriage. In most of the textbooks role confu- 
sion is discussed largely in terms of division of 
labor. In the more popular current literature, it 
is likewise treated in terms of the kinds of things 
husbands do today in the home that their fathers 
would not have done or the kinds of things wives 
do that their mothers would have considered un- 
wifely. Russell Lynes in a new book, A Surfeit of 
Honey, reports that today in New York “87 per cent 
of the young men from 21 to 29 help with the 
housework.” * Other reports similarly suggest that 
a vast number of American husbands are part-time 
wives, washing dishes, changing diapers, and clean- 
ing house. Mr. Lynes holds out little hepe for 
the husbands. “They have made their own beds 
and now they must lie in them,” he says. “Further- 


* Published by Harper and Bros., New York, 1957, p. 52. 
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more, the chances are that they must get up in the 


morning and make them again.’ 


Role Concepts 


But this is not the crux of the role confusion 
currently being experienced by so many spouses, 
for the core problem is far more subtle than who 
washes the dishes and who makes the beds. It is 
related far more crucially to concepts of maleness 
and femaleness and to the differences between 
anticipated and actual roles. For example, our cul- 
ture places an extreme value on seductiveness. So 
much so that many manufacturers sell their prod- 
ucts through advertisements which proclaim, in 
essence, “use our product and you, too, can be 
seductive.” An inordinate, though many times sub- 
tle, emphasis upon sex and seductiveness in our 
culture today frequently overshadows some of the 
most basic aspects of husband-wife roles. Reality 
sets in when one suddenly realizes that there are 
floors to mop, groceries to buy, rents to pay, diapers 
to wash, and babies to feed. Too frequently the 
disparity between the dream and reality is all too 
wide and is accompanied by a restlessness, a lack 
of feeling of role fulfillment, vague dissatisfactions, 
boredom, and frequently hostility. 

In summary then, what I have attempted to 
suggest is that perhaps our need is not so much for 
the development of a family technology as for the 
development of certain awarenesses w ithin our fam- 
ilies, such as the rapid social changes which have 
made an impact upon individual and family living, 
awareness of the conditioning influence of the fam- 
ily context as well as the family itself, awareness 
of some of the sources of role confusion in marri- 
age and family living, and awareness of some of 
the subtleties of what I have termed our peer- 
oriented anxiety. I have suggested also that if 
families gain a better perspective upon their cur- 
rent situation through these awarenesses they can 
also become cognizant of the need for families and 
family members to have opportunities for devel- 
oping a system of values at the core of which lies 
the concept of responsibility to use our freedom of 
choice.and action not mere ‘ly to get w hat we want 
but also to give what we ought and to hold dear 
and act upon our belief in the dignity and sacred- 
ness of human personality. Finally, I have sug- 
gested the need for opportunities for developing 
individual initiative and resourcefulness as well 
as opportunities for development of role concepts 
more nearly attuned to reality than to dreams. 


5 Tbid., p. 59. 
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Informational Sources in the 
Adoption Process of New Fabrics’ 


HE rapid advances of science and technology 


and their implications for homemaking are 
evident to most of those in the field of home eco- 
nomics. These advances are evident in many areas 
of research such as human nutrition, food preserva- 
tion and preparation, textiles and clothing, house- 
hold equipment, home management, and family 
relations. Out of the basic research in these areas 
has come a multitude of technological innovations 
with the potential of making homemaking easier, 
more efficient, and more satisfying. 

The gap between research-and-development and 
actual use by the homemaker is of great concern 
to many groups. The research worker is concerned 
that his findings be used. The commercial organi- 
zations want to sell their new products and services. 
This gap between development and use is of special 
concern also to the professional “change agents,” 
those charged with the responsibility of communi- 
cating new ideas to the ultimate users and securing 
their acceptance. The problem of how to diffuse 
these ideas and practices, especially to adult pub- 
lics, has long been the special concern of such 
“change agents” as the home economics teachers, 
the extension home economists, and those in con- 
sumer education. Some research workers have al- 
ready concerned themselves with the study of how 
new homemaking ideas are adopted.’ 

Rural sociologists have become increasingly in- 
terested in studying the diffusion and adoption of 
new agricultural practices. Research has been con- 
ducted on the adoption of such agricultural inno- 
vations as new varieties of seeds, fertilizers, herbi- 


‘Journal Paper No. J-3148 of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 1236. 


* For example, see: M. S. Lyte, Educational Needs of 
Less Privileged Homemakers in a Rural County in Iowa, 
Research Bull. 392, Agr. Expt. Sta., Iowa State Coll. (Oct. 
1952); J. N. Raupasaucn, The Cass County Study, Mimeo. 
ST-105, Agr. Exten. Serv., Iowa State Coll. (1949); H. C. 
ABELL, The use of scale analysis in a study of differential 
adoption of homemaking practices, Rural Sociol. 17 (1952), 
pp. 161-165; and E. A. Witxentnc, Adoption of Improved 
Farm Practices, Research Bull. 183, Agr. Expt. Sta., Univ. 
of Wisc. (Feb. 1953). 
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cides, and machinery. An intriguing question is 
whether use of the same concepts, frameworks, and 
analytical tools in the study of the adoption of 
homemaking practices would give additional in- 
formation that would help in understanding how 
new homemaking practices are adopted. 


Purposes 

Research studies have shown that individuals 
pass through a process consisting of a series of 
stages as they adopt a new practice.’ The purpose 
of this article is to apply this framework of the 
adoption process and its stages to the adoption of 
a relatively new homemaking practice—use of fabrics 
made from certain man-made fibers. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the sources of information at 
the various adoption stages. It is hoped that this 
paper will; (1) acquaint research workers in home 
economics with some of the concepts and analytical 
tools currently being used by rural sociologists in 
adoption studies and (2) give “change agents” some 
insights into the complexity of the adoption process 
and the roles that different communication stimuli 
seem to play in that process. 


Procedure 


As part of a larger study dealing with the 
diffusion of farm practices, interviews were ob- 
tained in 1955 from 148 farm homemakers residing 
in the trade area community surrounding a central 
Iowa village of 420 population. Although the sample 
is small and there is little basis for generalizing the 
findings to a larger population, the study does pro- 


3 See: G. M. Beat, E. M. Rocers, and J. M. Box.en, 
Validity of the concept of stages in the adoption process, 
Rural Sociol. 22 (1957), in press; and G. M. Beat and 
E. M. Rocers, forthcoming Research Bulletin, Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Iowa State Coll. (1957). 
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vide data for the two purposes mentioned previously. 
The community is located in a prosperous corn-hog 
farming area. The 1950 level of living index for 
its county was 186, while the state average was 178. 
For statistical purposes the community may be con- 
sidered a sample of other similar communities. 

Selection of the practice to be studied was based 
on the criteria that it should have been introduced 
during the last 15 to 20 years, have applicability 
in that most homemakers might have use for it and 
that it require relatively low cost and effort to 
obtain. Fabrics of nylon, Orlon, and Dacron ful- 
filled these requirements to an acceptable degree. 

Nylon, Orlon, and Dacron were introduced to 
the public in 1940, 1950, and 1951, respectively.* 
The main advantage of these fabrics was that less 
time was required for washing, drying, and ironing, 
and in some cases ironing was not required. These 
fabrics seemed to wear at least as well as most 
other fabrics. 

The manufacturers, commercial outlets, and 
“change agencies” presented the merits of these 
new fabrics to the general public. In spite of some 
of the obvious advantages of these new fabrics, 
fewer than half of the homemakers had adopted 
their use for outer garments such as coats, dresses, 
blouses, or shirts by 1951, seven years after the first 
homemaker in our study reported adoption in 1944. 
At the time of the study, in 1955, about 10 per 
cent of the homemakers interviewed reported they 
were not using these fabrics for the garments listed. 


The Adoption Process 


The adoption of homemaking ideas or practices 
is the result of the adopter’s receiving communica- 
tion stimuli about the new practice. These stimuli 
may come from many different sources. Such infor- 
mational sources might include magazines, radio, 
television, neighbors, friends, salespeople, home 
economics teachers, county home economists, and 
commercial demonstrators. Many of these different 
communication devices may present information 
about a single new practice. 

One of the propositions that has become evident 
in the study is that the process of adoption is not 
a unit act. Rather, it is a complex process of unit 
acts occurring over a period of time and com- 
posed of a stimulus, interpretation, and response. 
The interpretation of the stimuli is made in terms 
of past experiences, future expectations, and judg- 
ment in relation to these experiences and expecta- 


*N. and J. Sappver, Textiles. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company, 1955, pp. 60-67. 
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tions. It is becoming apparent that in the adoption 
of complex new ideas, the individual goes through 
a series of unit acts over a period of time. It is 
doubtful that this series of unit acts can be broken 
into discrete, clear-cut, mutually exclusive stages. 
However, for operational purposes it seems that this 
complex process may be divided into five stages ° 
designated as awareness, information, application, 
trial, and adoption. Criteria assigned to each are: 

Awareness stage. The individual is exposed to 
the idea—he only knows about it, is aware of its 
existence, but lacks details concerning its use. 

Information stage. The individual is motivated 
by his curiosity and interest in the new idea. 
He is attempting to get general and specific infor- 
mation about the idea and is probably trying to get 
the kind of information that will help him relate 
it to his other past experiences. 

Application stage. The individual is concerned 
with making specific application of the practice to 
his present or predicted situation. This mental 
trial involves reflection upon past interpretations 
of similar stimuli and projection into the future in 
regard to relevant goals and objectives. Relative 
advantages of the new idea over other alternatives 
are considered. If the individual decides it may 
have application to him and his situation, he will 
make a decision to try out the practice. 

Trial stage. The individual is interested in actu- 
ally trying out the idea or practice in his own 
situation. The mental activity involves the specifics 
of how, what, when, and where. Information re- 
garding techniques and methods is desired rather 
than evaluative information. 

Adoption stage. Adoption is the decision to make 
continued use of the idea or practice. The thought 
process at the adoption stage includes evalution of, 
and satisfaction with, the trial and a decision re- 
garding continued use. 


Operationalizing the Adoption Process 


An attempt was made to determine the sources 
of information used by the farm homemakers at 
the several stages in the adoption process of nylon, 


5 One of the first more detailed discussions of the con- 
cept of stages in adoption was reported in E. A. WILKENING, 
op. cit., pp. 9-10. Wilkening used four adoption stages in 
his discussion. G. M. Beat and J. M. Bowen used the 
conceptualization of five stages in: The Diffusion Process, 
Exten. Mimeo. 606, Agr. Exten. Serv., lowa State Coll. 
(1954). For the first widely distributed discussion of the five 
stages, see: Sus-COMMITTRE FOR THE STuDY OF DiFFUSION 
or Farm Practices, Norta Centrat Rurat Socio.ocy 
Committee, How Farm People Accept New Ideas, Spec. 
Rept. 15, Agr. Exten. Serv., Iowa State Coll. (1955). 
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Orlon, and Dacron fabrics.* The stages were oper- 
ationalized into actual interview schedule questions 
as follows: (1) Awareness. Where or from whom 
did you first see or hear about the use of the man- 
made fabrics, nylon, Orlon, and Dacron for outer 
garments, such as coats, dresses, and blouses? 
(2) Information. After you first heard about these 
fabrics, where or from whom did you get additional, 
more detailed information about them? (3) Appli- 
cation. After you had enough information to know 
quite a lot about these fabrics, where or from whom 
did you get information that helped you decide 
whether or not to really try them for yourself? 
(4) Trial. After you decided to try out these 
fabrics for yourself, where or from whom did you 
get information or help on where to get them, 
what kind of care they require, and how to use 
them? (5) Adoption. Once you had tried these 
fabrics for yourself, how did you decide whether 
or not to continue using them and actually adopt 
them?’ 


Categorizing Informational Sources 


For purposes of analysis, the responses were 
classified into five main categories: 
1. Mass media—Radio, television, magazines, and 
newspapers 


2. Agencies—High school home economics and Ex- 
tension Service 
3. Informal—Relatives, neighbors, and friends 


4. Commercial—Door-to-door saleswomen, store 
salespeople, direct-mail sales, store displays, and 
written material with the garments 

5. Self—Own information, experimentation, and in- 
terpretation 
There was a highly significant difference in the 

use of the several sources of information at the 


° The three man-made fibers were grouped together be- 
cause the pretest showed that the women had difficulty 
distinguishing between these three fibers, and the general 
perception of fabrics from new man-made fibers was most 
important for the purpose of this study. In the subsequent 
interviewing, the homemakers seemed to group the three 
fabrics together and answer in relation to them as a group. 
In the interview questions we used the term “man-made 
fabrics” as being a simple and easily understood phrase. 


* A more consistent wording of this question would have 
been “After you once tried these fabrics for yourself, where 
or from whom did you get help or information in helping 
decide whether or not to continue using them and actually 
adopt them?” Responses to the question as actually worded 
in the schedule were almost completely in terms of personal 
satisfaction and decision. It is quite possible that if the 
question had been worded as suggested above, other com- 
munication sources might have been indicated. 
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various stages. Chi square is 113.2 where signifi- 
cance at the one per cent level with nine degrees 
of freedom is 21.7.* 

Awareness stage. Data in table 1 indicate the 
relative rank of various sources of information 
which first made homemakers aware of the new 
fabrics. Mass media were mentioned most fre- 
quently, by 59 per cent; informal contacts, by 16 
per cent; commercial sources, by 15 per cent; 
agencies, by 4 per cent. 

Within the major category of mass media, maga- 
zines were named most frequently, a combination 
of magazines and newspapers next most frequently, 
followed by newspapers, television, and _ radio, 
grouped closely together in that order. 

Neighbors and friends were named most fre- 
quently in the informal contact category. Relatives 
were named next most frequently, and a combina- 
tion of relatives, neighbors, and friends was also 
named. 

Store displays and salespeople accounted for 
almost all of the sources named in the commercial 
category. Two per cent connected a commercial 
pamphlet directly to a commercial concern. 

The Extension Service and high school home eco- 
nomics department were named in that order of 
frequency in the agency category. 

Information stage. Informal sources and mass 
media, both 34 per cent, were the sources named 
most frequently at the information stage (see table 
1). Commercial sources were named by 16 per 
cent and agencies by 6 per cent. Tags and infor- 
mation attached to garments were named by 2 per 
cent at this stage. Six per cent stated they were 
not aware of going through this information stage; 
they thought they went directly from the aware- 
ness to application stage. 

Application stage. As each homemaker concerned 
herself more specifically with the data needed to 
make the decision whether or not to actually try 
the new fabrics for herself, informal sources were 
utilized most often, by 39 per cent (see table 1). 
Commercial contacts, named by 31 per cent, were 
in second place. Six per cent stated they did not 
get additional evaluative information but utilized 
information already obtained and their own expe- 
riences at this stage. This was categorized as “self.” 
Four per cent stated they went directly from the 
information to the trial stage. 

Trial stage. At the trial stage, the individual is 


* The self category and the adoption stage were omitted 
from the analysis since their inclusion would have resulted 
in several cells with an insufficient number of cases for 
Chi square analysis. 
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seeking specific information on what to buy, where 
to buy, and how to use and handle the fabrics. 
Commercial contacts were mentioned most fre- 
quently, by 40 per cent (see table 1). The relative 
importance of information attached to garments 
may again be noted. Informal contacts were named 
by 18 per cent, mass media by 9 per cent, and 
agencies by 4 per cent. Sixteen per cent stated they 
did not obtain additional information at the trial 
stage but used only information already gathered 
at the application stage, or did their own experi- 
mentation. 

Adoption stage. All of the respondents stated 
that their own personal satisfaction with the trial 
led them to adopt the fabrics, to keep the garments 
they had purchased, and plan to purchase addi- 
tional garments made from the fabrics in the 


TABLE | 


Percentage of homemakers who named specific informational 
sources at stages in the adoption process 


STAGE IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS 
INFORMATIONAL SOURCE 


Awareness Information Application Trial 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Mass Media: 59 34 12 9 
Magazines 27 17 5 4 
Magazines and 
papers 17 8 ‘ 2 
Papers 6 1 
Television 5 6 1 2 
Radio 4 2 2 1 
Informal: 16 a4 39 18 
Neighbors and 
friends 8 22 21 9 
Relatives 6 8 14 8 
Relatives, neighbors, 
and friends 2 + 4 1 
Commercial: 15 16 31 40 
Store displays and 
salespeople 13 12 27 13 
Clothing tags and 
information with 
garment 2 2 26 
Commercial 
demonstrations 
Commercial 
circulars 2 2 2 - 
Agency: 4 6 3 4 
Extension Service 2 + 2 2 
High school home 
economics 2 2 1 2 
Self: . 6 16 
Decided by self with 
existing informa- 
tion — 6 
With existing infor- 
mation and own 
experimentation — _ — 16 
Other: 6 10 9 13 
Don’t know and no 
information 6 + 5 l2 
Not aware of going 
through this stage — 6 4 1 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 
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future. As pointed out previously, the question was 
not worded to elicit answers in terms of sources of 
information utilized at the adoption stage. 


8 
Other 
Agens} 90 
Commercial + 
80 
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TRIAL ADOPT 

MATION CATION 

Sources OF INFORMATION Usep By RurAL HoMeE- 

MAKERS IN THE ADOPTION OF FABRICS MADE FROM 
CERTAIN MAN-MADE FIBERS 


Relative Importance of the Sources 

Data in the chart give indication of the relative 
importance that the several sources of information 
play at the stages in the adoption process. Mass 
media sources play their most important role at 
the awareness stage and then decrease in im- 
portance throughout the other stages. Informal con- 
tacts play their greatest role at the application 
stage, are also important at the information stage, 
but less important at the awareness and trial stages. 
Commercial sources of information play an increas- 
ingly important role from the awareness through 
the trial stage. Agencies were mentioned by rela- 
tively few homemakers at any stage but played 
their most important role at the information stage. 
Self, using only information from a previous stage 
or information already available or own experimen- 
tation, was named increasingly from the application 
stage, through the trial stage, to the adoption stage, 
where all of the respondents stated that “self” was 
the major source of information. 


Personal and Impersonal Sources 


Another method of categorizing sources of in- 
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formation is in terms of whether the contact is 
personal or impersonal. 

Personal contact is defined as those informational 
sources where social interaction takes place be- 
tween two or more people. Included in this cate- 
gory of personal sources of information are: relatives, 
friends and neighbors, salespeople, agency person- 
nel, and meetings. The category of impersonal 
sources of information included: farm magazines 
and papers, newspapers, advertisements, radio and 
television, bulletins, and printed directions attached 
to the product. In addition to the major categories 
of personal and impersonal, it was possible to 
subdivide the four categories of mass media, com- 
mercial, informal, and agency into subcategories on 
the basis of their personal or impersonal nature. 
The resulting subcategories are: mass media im- 
personal, commercial impersonal, agency imper- 
sonal, informal personal, commercial personal, and 
agency personal. 

Table 2 indicates relative importance of the 
personal and impersonal sources of information at 
the five stages in the adoption process. 

From table 2 it can be seen that the trend is for 
impersonal sources to be of decreasing importance 
through the first three stages and for personal 
sources to be of increasing importance. At the 
trial stage, where the individual wants “how to” 
information, impersonal sources become more im- 
portant again. 


Implications 
The data presented in this article have many im- 
plications for the “change agent.” For example, 
TABLE 2 


Percentage of informational sources categorized as personal 
and impersonal at the stages in the adoption process 


STAGE IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS 
INFORMATIONAL 


Aware- Infor- Appli- Trial | Adoption 


ness mation cation 


per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


59 12 9 _ 
4 27 —_ 
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mass media methods seem to be very effective in in- 
forming homemakers that a new practice exists but 
are less effective in convincing homemakers to try 
out the new practice. On the contrary, homemakers 
seem to discuss the product with their friends and 
relatives before actually trying out new practices 
and products. Commercial sources of information 
seem to play their major role at the trial stage when 
the homemaker has already decided to try out the 
new practice but wants to know where to obtain 
it and how to use it. The finding of this study 
was that homemakers are not influenced by outside 
sources into adoption, rather that they primarily 
decide to adopt a practice on the basis of the 
results of their own trial. 


Summary 


In summary, the basic purpose of this paper was 
to apply the concepts and tools of analysis now 
being used by rural sociologists in the study of 
farm practices to the homemaker adoption of fabrics 
made of new man-made fibers. It was hoped that 
this would acquaint those doing home economics 
research in this area with some of the tools and 
concepts and also give the “change agents” insights 
into the complexity of the adoption process. The 
heuristic conceptualization of the five stages in the 
adoption process—awareness, information, applica- 
tion, trial, and adoption—was presented. These 
stages were operationalized and utilized in an em- 
pirical field study dealing with the acceptance of 
fabrics of nylon, Orlon, and Dacron. 

The main data presented from the empirical 
study were related to the sources of information in 
each of the five stages utilized by farm women. 
Sources of information were categorized as mass 
media, informal, agency, commercial, and self. It 
was found that the various information sources 
were utilized to a different degree at the several 
stages. 

This adoption process is, of course, only part of 
the diffusion process. It is an obvious fact that 
some people adopt new ideas more rapidly than do 
others. It has been found that people can be 
categorized by their time of adoption and signifi- 
cant differences in personal, social, and economic 
characteristics found between these categories. It 
has also been found that the adoption pattern for 
many practices approaches a normal curve—there is 
a slow gradual rate of adoption, a more rapid rate, 
and then a final decline in the rate of adoption. 
Further study of the time period over which in- 
dividuals adopt a homemaking innovation are 
planned by the authors. 


Impersonal 

Commercial 

Total | 

Impersonal 61 39 16 36 _— 
Personal 

Informal 16 34 39 18 _ 

Commercial 13 12 27 13 — 

Agency + 5 3 + — 
Total 

Personal 33 51 69 35 — 
Self 6 16 100 
Other 6 10 9 13 _— 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 | 100 


What Can We Expect from 


Our Newer Synthetic Fabrics 


The following discussion of the newer synthetic fibers and the fabrics made from 


them has been adapted from a panel discussion by the same authors at the textiles 
and clothing section meeting during the annual meeting of AHEA in St. Louis in 
June. George S. Wham, director of textiles, Good Housekeeping Institute in 


New York City, was the panel moderator. 


Acrilan 


BERNARD F, BERTLAND 
Merchandising Manager 
The Chemstrand Corporation 


Remember The Man in the White Suit? Alec Guinness 
had quite a romp in this film about a wondrous, all- 
purpose suit, how it was developed and how it confused, 
confounded, and completely demoralized the textile 
industry because it wouldn't stain, never needed press- 
ing, and could be worn forever and ever. Though 
exaggerated in many aspects, this story does present one 
point important to all of us. The fabulous performance 
characteristics attributed to that miraculous piece of 
fabric are exactly what the uninformed and sometimes 
misinformed consumer expects of our new man-made 
fibers. 

While we have never set out to design our own 
particular “white suit,” we long ago realized that we 
do have a definite advantage in that we can engineer 
our fibers to meet specific end-use performance stand- 
ards. Therefore, from the very outset when we first 
introduced Acrilan right down to the present, the 
Chemstrand Corporation has virtually custom-devel- 
oped and engineered Acrilan to fulfill the require- 
ments of a specific end-use. As an example I need 
only cite jersey fabrics of 100 per cent Acrilan. As 
you undoubtedly all know, jersey fabrics have long 
been popular with consumers because of their comfort 
for the wearer, their travel-ability, and scores of other 
qualities. Acrilan provides these qualities plus minimum 
care. 

Similarly, when Acrilan moved into the blanket field, 
it became popular almost overnight because it offered 
warmth without weight and complete washability. 
(Acrilan acrylic fiber blankets, machine- or hand- 
washed, can be hung out to dry in the morning and 
by evening placed on the beds for use that same 
night.) 

Our newest “product for a purpose,” Acrilan carpet 


staple for use in soft coverings, makes carefree carpets, 
fully resilient over a long period of time, and luxurious 
looking. 

Now, what can you expect from this particular newer 
man-made fiber in the immediate and perhaps even 
distant future? Concisely, these are the facts: 

Easy washability. Acrilan is completely washable. 
In blends, of course, washing care depends on the 
fiber Acrilan is teamed with and the proportion of 
Acrilan used. Practically all fabrics made with Acrilan 
that are now in the market can be washed or dry- 
cleaned, as the user chooses. 

Quick drying. Acrilan dries rapidly. You can ex- 
pect Acrilan garments that are washed out at night 
to be back in business bright and early the next 
morning, fresh and clean! What makes this perform- 
ance possible? The answer lies in Acrilan’s basic chemi- 
cal structure. Because Acrilan acrylic fiber doesn’t 
readily absorb moisture, it doesn’t become waterlogged. 

Stability. Acrilan means ready-to-wear and blankets 
that will resist shrinking, stretching, or sagging through 
wearing, washing, hanging. It means time saved in 
care and money saved on alterations and replacements. 
Dresses and skirts of Acrilan, pleated under proper 
conditions, will retain their pleats through wearing, 
packing, washing, with little or no need for pressing; 
trousers hold a sharp crease without frequent pressing. 

Strength. Because it is such a strong fiber, Acrilan 
wears longer! It is impervious to such damaging ele- 
ments as heat, chemicals, moths, and mildew. 

Exciting styling. Because Acrilan works easily in 
the designer's hands and on the cutting table and be- 
cause of its basic characteristics of strength and stabil- 
ity teamed with washability, designs are possible that 
otherwise might have died on the drawing board. These 
performance characteristics are of prime importance to 
the home sewer, too, for fabrics made of Acrilan can 
be cut easily to any pattern, will not stretch or sag, 
require no special thread or handling, and can be sewn 
smoothly by hand or machine. 

Educators and consumers can expect Acrilan to meet 
these performance standards, for we are actively en- 
gaged in a program of quality control from the basic 
raw materials through end-use. Manufacturers meeting 
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the high performance standards set by our quality 
control group are entitled to attach our hangtag to their 
merchandise. 

As educators, extension workers, and home econo- 
mists in business, YOU can be of great service to us— 
in presenting the facts to the consumer and assisting 
her in the evaluation of new fibers and blends so 
that she can predict performance of a fabric which 
will assure satisfaction. 

However, neither your work nor our work ends here. 
For as we experiment, engineer, strive, and develop our 
products for new and better end-uses, so your task 
continues to grow in importance. This is not difficult 
to understand when we consider that home economists 
are rapidly becoming the consumers’ first line of defense 
for guidance and information. Similarly, we know that 
the type of informed service you give consumers in 
regard to the products made from our fiber is, frankly, 
extremely valuable to us. The reason for this is simple: 
We are certain of our products because they are sci- 
entifically made and quality controlled from start to 
finish. The element of chance is eliminated, and we 
know what they can do. However, important as that 
is to us, it is more important to get these facts across 
to the consumer. We believe that as home economists 
you are probably better suited to perform this task 
than is anyone else. 


Arnel and Fortisan 


W. E. 
Director of Consumer Services, Textile Division 
Celanese Corporation of America 


Many factors other than fiber content enter into 
the quality and performance of a fabric. Proper finish- 
ing methods are essential in order to produce a good 
fabric regardless of fiber content. Quality control 
and truly informative labeling are essential if the sales- 
person and the consumer are to sell and buy intelli- 
gently. The sale of many excellent fabrics has been 
retarded and, in many instances, stopped, not because 
of inherent faults in the fabrics but rather that claims 
far beyond their capability were made for them. 

It appears that the concerted demands made over 
the years by home economists, as well as many others, 
for truly informative labeling, which involves pretesting, 
have begun to bear results. 

When Celanese introduced Arnel, we realized that 
quality control and informative labeling were most 
essential and set up a control program that requires 
the converter of fabrics as well as the manufacturer 
of garments to submit his products for our testing be- 
fore they are granted the use of the official Arnel 
hangtag or before any advertising, promotional, or 
editorial support is given to the products. 
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Arnel 


What is it? Arnel is cellulose triacetate. It differs 
from the well-known acetate fiber in that the cellulose is 
completely acetylated whereas regular acetate yarn is 
only partially acetylated. 

What are its basic properties? Although its chemical 
properties are generally similar to those of acetate, 
Arnel triacetate fiber has many important different 
physical properties from acetate. In general, Arnel, 
while preserving the desirable hand and beauty of 
acetate, offers improved characteristics in ease of care, 
especially in laundering. The superior properties 
possessed by fabrics made of Arnel are achieved through 
a heat treatment of the finished fabric. The fabrics, 
after dyeing, are subjected to a heat treatment ranging 
from 425° to 450° F during which time a change in the 
crystalline structure of the fiber occurs. Without such 
a heat treatment, the optimum properties of the finished 
fabric cannot be realized. Some of these basic prop- 
erties that contribute toward ease of care are: 

High heat resistance. Fabrics made of Arnel may 
be ironed safely at temperatures up to 464° F without 
any damage. This corresponds to the wool-cotton 
setting on your iron. 

Superior wrinkle-resistance. Fabrics made of Arnel 
are extremely resistant to wrinkling and mussing, even 
under conditions of highest humidity, because the fiber 
is hydrophobic, absorbing only 3.2 per cent moisture 
under normal conditions. 

Crease and pleat retention. Arnel triacetate is a ther- 
moplastic fiber and has excellent crease retention. Pleats 
permanent to laundering can be produced even in 
fabrics containing as much as 30 to 40 per cent of a 
non-thermoplastic fiber. 

Colorfastness to washing. Arnel is dyed with acetate 
dyes, but the colorfastness to washing is greatly in- 
creased by the heat treatment in finishing. Colors that 
will withstand the No. 3 wash test (160° F) may be 
readily produced on these fabrics. 

Rate of drying. Since Arnel is hydrophobic, it 
naturally dries very fast. 

Tendency toward pilling. Fabrics containing staple 
fiber of Arnel, whether in blends or 100 per cent Arnel, 
have no tendency toward pilling. 

Resistance to fungus growth. Arnel has very high 
resistance to mold and mildew. 

Dimensional stability. Heat-setting imparts excep- 
tional stability to fabrics made of Arnel. Most fabrics 
made of Arnel show shrinkages less than 1 per cent 
upon repeated launderings. It is unusual for a woven 
fabric made of Arnel to ever shrink as much as 2 
per cent. Tricot fabrics made of Arnel may show higher 
shrinkages than this in the direction of the courses but 
not in the direction of the wales. Since shrinkage in 
the courses is restored under the tension of wearing, 
this shrinkage which sometimes runs as high as 3 per 
cent is not significant. 

Staining in laundering. The heat treatment that 
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produces excellent wash fastness on colored fabrics also 
has the tendency to prevent the fibers from absorbing 
dyes. As a result, white or pastel colored Arnel fabrics 
have very little tendency to be stained by color that 
might bleed from other fabrics during laundering. 

Tendency toward glazing. The high heat resistance 
of fabrics containing Arnel produces excellent resistance 
to glazing in ironing. 

Tenacity. Arnel is not a strong fiber. Its tenacity is 
approximately the same as that of acetate, hence it will 
not be found in fabrics that are considered very sheer, 
although ninon fabrics of Arnel have been very success- 
ful for curtains. When combined or blended with 
stronger fibers, sheerer fabrics may be produced than 
if 100 per cent Arnel were used. 

Embossing. Embossed effects in fabrics made of 
Arnel are very durable to laundering. 

Cross-dyeing effects. Since Arnel fiber is dyed with 
acetate dyes, the same cross-dyeing effects that are 
obtainable with acetate and other dissimilar fibers can 
be obtained with Arnel blends or combinations. 

Static effects. Like other hydrophobic fibers, Arnel 
possesses electrostatic properties. This, of course, is 
undesirable in many end-uses. A process, however, has 
recently been developed which allows fabrics made of 
this fiber to be made permanently anti-static. 

Uses. The versatility of Arnel allows it to be used 
in a wide variety of fabrics that include combinations 
and blends as well as those of 100 per cent Arnel. 
Fabrics such as satins, taffetas, crepes, challis, shark- 
skins, and the like, in 100 per cent Arnel, have been 
very satisfactory. 

Blends with rayon and cotton and with Dacron and 
nylon have also been very successful. 

End-uses for these fabrics are: children’s wear; men’s 
sport shirts, slacks; women’s wear—including sportswear 
and evening and street wear; bedspreads. Suitings: 
many fabrics of Arnel in women’s wear have also been 
successfully used. 

Care. Garments made of fabrics containing 100 per 
cent Arnel are machine washable. This, of course, de- 
pends also upon the trim used on the garment. Most 
of the blends of Arnel with other fibers are also machine 
washable. Pleated garments are best hand laundered. 
Some fabrics require no ironing after laundering and 
extracting—others require a light touch-up while others 
require a little more than a light touch-up. 

Jersey fabrics when machine laundered, extracted and 
tumble-dried, require no ironing. Arnel fabrics may 
be ironed dry at the cotton-wool setting or with a 
steam iron. One of the latest developments in the use 
of Arnel is in brushed knit tricot fabrics in combination 
with nylon. The most popular combinations are those 
containing 80 per cent Arnel and 20 per cent nylon. 
A lightweight fabric containing 80 per cent Arnel and 
20 per cent Bemberg in a brushed knit is also being 
produced for children’s sleepwear. 

The Arnel/nylon fabrics are produced in several 
weights; namely, for light sleepwear, dress fabrics, and 
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coat fabrics. All of these fabrics have a luxurious hand, 
are extremely crush-resistant, and can be machine 
laundered without any need for ironing. The dimen- 
sional stability is excellent in the range of 1 to 2 per 
cent. 


Fortisan 

Fortisan is a high-tenacity rayon that starts as a 
cellulose acetate yarn and, after suitable stretching 
operations, is saponified, thereby producing a pure 
cellulose yarn. During the stretching process, the 
random orientation of the molecules is changed to a 
preferential alignment where the molecules are aligned 
in the direction of the length of the fiber. This prefer- 
ential alignment is what produces the extremely high 
tenacity of the yarn. Fortisan is approximately twice as 
strong as the high tenacity rayon used in automobile 
cord tires. 

Naturally, Fortisan yarns are used where high 
strength with sheerness and light weight is desired. At 
present, the greatest use of Fortisan is in drapery 
fabrics where it is used alone or in combination with 
other fibers such as rayon, cotton, and acetate. These 
combination fabrics almost invariably utilize 30 or 60 
denier Fortisan in the warp with the other yarns used 
in the filling. These combination fabrics are almost 
never piece-dyed. The Fortisan is supplied either in 
white or in solution-dyed black and, since Fortisan is 
so fine and constitutes such a small proportion of the 
fabric, the predominant color in the finished fabric is 
that of the dyed yarns used in the filling. The use of 
extra strong fine yarns in the warp allows the fabric 
designer to accomplish interesting decorative materials 
that are distinctively different than could be produced 
if weaker and, therefore, bulkier yarns were used in the 
warp. Since many of these decorative fabrics are loom- 
finished, dry cleaning is recommended, although some 
fabrics, especially those with hydrophobic yarns in the 
filling, are washable. Fortisan, itself, has almost no 
tendency to shrink or stretch. In contrast with Amel, 
Fortisan that is produced only in filament form is not 
a wrinkle-resistant fiber and, as a result, has not had 
extensive use in the dress trade. 


Dynel 


Hucu CAROLAN 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Dynel is made from the chemicals found in natural 
gas, salt, ammonia, and water. These chemicals are 
made into a powdery resin and dissolved in acetone. 
The solution is then forced through a multi-holed disc, 
called a spinnerette, into a bath where it coagulates 
or hardens to form strands. At this point, the strands 
closely resemble salt water taffy. During the subsequent 
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operations of drying and stretching, the form and prop- 
erties are changed to those of an actual textile fiber. 
Such factors as tensile strength, elasticity, and resilience 
are determined in these operations. The strands are 
then crimped and cut to the required length, which 
may vary from 114 inch for cotton system processing to 
5 inches for worsted spinning. Dynel “staple” is then 
ready for shipment to mills to be spun into yarns, and, 
in turn, into fabrics. Union Carbide makes only Dynel 
acrylic fiber—not yarns, nor fabrics, nor finished 
products. 

Properties. Dynel is strong—at least two times the 
strength of the best apparel wools. This strength, wet 
or dry, means more durable, longer wearing fabrics. 
Dynel is warm, without being cumbersome. The insula- 
tion power of Dynel, coupled with its light weight, 
spells out comfort. Dynel is resilient. It not only re- 
sists crushing but readily recovers from the weight of 
heavy objects. Dynel is highly resistant to chemicals. 
Thus, perspiration, bleaches and detergents, as well 
as strong concentrations of acids and alkalies cannot 
harm the fiber. Dynel is insect proof. Clothes moths, 
silver fish, and carpet beetles starve to death rather 
than eat Dynel, thus storage problems are nonexistent. 
Dynel is dimensionally stable. Its resistance to shrink- 
ing and stretching assures that clothes will keep their 
shape and fit. Dynel is thermally pliable. Long-lasting 
pleats and creases can be heat-set into the fiber. This 
adds up to less money spent for clothing upkeep. 
Last but by no means least, Dynel will not burn by 
itself. The fact that it does not support combustion, 
and is self-extinguishing, offers a very important safety 
factor. 

Uses. In the light of these properties, let’s look at 
some of the outstanding end products containing Dynel 
and review their performance features. Heading the 
list, certainly from a glamour standpoint, are the deep 
pile fur-like fabrics. First introduced in 1954, in a 
blend of Dynel and Orlon, these fabrics have grown 
to a point where the 1956 season saw them account 
for over $50,000,000 in retail sales. Luxurious appear- 
ance and soft feel, warmth without being cumbersome, 
mothproofness, and moderate price, all contributed to 
the success of this Dynel blend. Fall 1957 will see 
not only a further expansion of this fur-like fabric but 
also the introduction of other 100 per cent Dynel coat 
materials. 

For men, there is a 100 per cent Dynel summer hat 
sO porous one can read a newspaper through it. It 
weighs less than three ounces, is completely unharmed 
by water, and can be cleaned with the whisk of a damp 
cloth. 

The entire family profits from the use of Dynel in 
blends with cotton for warmth underwear. To this end- 
use, Dynel contributes superior shrink- and _ stretch- 
resistance and lasting warmth through countless 
washings. And what’s more important from a comfort 
standpoint, there is never a scratch with Dynel. Rather, 
the fabric keeps softness for the life of the garment. 
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Cotton, too, deserves a good deal of credit, as it is 
responsible for the high absorbency essential to com- 
fort and for low raw material cost. Together, these 
two fibers offer optimum performance in warmth under- 
wear—another example of how fabrics can be engineered 
to give the consumer the best value for the dollar spent. 
In essence, it is this engineering of specific performance 
features that can be truly spoken of as what can be 
expected of and with synthetic fibers. 

The day has long since past when first the fiber 
was made and then the end-use developed. The em- 
phasis now is where it should be—on making a fiber 
specifically to fill a need. A classic example of this 
change can be found in the application of Dynel to 
carpets. While offering many of the fine properties 
previously discussed, regular Dynel possessed a number 
of features in company with other synthetics that dis- 
qualified it from the carpet field. Yet, the need existed 
for more durable, easier-to-maintain, lastingly good- 
looking carpets. Therefore, five years ago, research was 
begun to develop a type of Dynel specifically for 
carpets. January of this year saw this effort come to 
fruit with the introduction of carpets of 100 per cent 
Carpet Dynel by three of the largest carpet manu- 
facturers. This fall, very considerable yardage of these 
carpets is available for retail distribution. 

What do carpets made of 100 per cent Carpet Dynel 
offer over previously available carpets? Greater dura- 
bility, superior resistance to soiling, better resistance 
to—and recovery from—crush, complete moth- and 
mildewproofness, and ease of maintenance. In regard 
to the latter, there is virtually no food, medicine, or 
polish that can harm a Dynel carpet. Common stains 
can be easily and safely removed. Added to all this 
is the all-important plus of greater home safety. Dynel 
is itself a fire retardant and does not support com- 
bustion. 


Fiberglas 


Ricuarp P. DEACON 
Manager of Convertor and Manufacturer Sales 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


What is it—how is it made? In the manufacture of 
Fiberglas yarns, one almost immediately leaves previous 
textile experience behind and gets into dimensions of 
incredible fineness, winding speeds of more than a mile 
a minute, and temperatures above 2,000 degrees. 

The raw materials for making glass, including sand, 
limestone, and other mineral ingredients, are melted at 
approximately 2500° F in a furnace, and molten glass 
is formed. The glass then flows into marble-forming 
machines which turn out small glass marbles about 
¥% inch in diameter. Forming the marbles permits 
visual inspection of the glass quality and elimination 
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of any impurities that would lower uniform fiber 
quality. 

The marbles are then remelted and the molten glass 
pulled through tiny holes at very high speed—to form 
filaments that are gathered together, cooled, and sized 
to provide strength for subsequent processing. The 
filaments are wound on a tube at a rate of two miles 
per minute. Each filament that makes up the individual 
yarn strand on the tube can be made as fine as 1/300th, 
the thickness of human hair, and 95 miles of filament 
can be pulled from just one marble. 

From this point—fiber forming—through weaving of 
the cloth, the yarn follows fairly conventional textile 
processes of twisting, plying, winding, and so on. 

After weaving, however, comes another unique 
processing—a heat treatment which sets the weave with 
a permanent crimp in the yarn and cleans the fabric 
at a temperature of more than 1200°. 

Next, the fabric receives needed protection in the 
form of a resin-pigment coating which has been care- 
fully selected to maintain the inherent fiber qualities 
of fire-, sunlight-, shrink-, and stretch-resistance, while 
giving the maximum protection to the fiber. This coat- 
ing is applied in a bath and bonded to the fabric itself 
through heat at 350° to 400°, which sets up a chemical 
reaction between the surface coating and glass fabric. 
This is not dissimilar to the designing and baking of 
ceramics. Since Fiberglas is non-absorbent, the pigment 
colorant actually dyes the resin rather than the glass 
fiber. Because of its non-absorbent property, pigments 
are used to dye and print all Fiberglas materials. 

Fiberglas as a decorative fabric is currently used for 
any conventional curtain or drapery application. Its 
inherent quality of no-stretch, which is ideal for a 
decorative hanging, turns into a disadvantage for a 
slipcover or upholstery fabric material, where stretch 
is important for neat tailoring. In addition, the Fiber- 
glas cannot stand up to the relatively rugged test ex- 
pected of a furniture covering material. The relatively 
low abrasion point also makes it unsuitable for ready- 
to-wear items. However, laboratory research already 
shows promise of the development of a coated Fiberglas 
yarn with extraordinary properties for a furniture up- 
holstery application. 

The use of Fiberglas draperies for hotels, offices, 
schools, and other private and public buildings is 
widespread, for in Fiberglas is found a blend of func- 
tional and decorative features—natural fireproofness, 
economical maintenance, savings in alteration due to 
lack of shrink and stretch, excellent light control 
through inherent translucence of the Fiberglas yarn, 
and the fact that draperies can be hung without addi- 
tional lining. 

For the home the popularity of Fiberglas curtains 
and draperies has increased spectacularly—from less 
than one million pairs of Fiberglas draperies sold 
through stores across the country two years ago to 
more than 5 million pairs that will be sold in 1957; 
Fiberglas curtains, too, continue in increasing demand 
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with technological development resulting in a whiter 
and more durable curtain. 

For the homemaker, Fiberglas offers perfect wash- 
ability, without ironing, ever. And at popular prices 
she can find a wide range of styles from delicate sheers 
to heavy textured fabrics in a broad assortment of colors 
and prints to fit into traditional, contemporary, or 
modern décor. 

Care, handling. The care of Fiberglas fabrics, al- 
though easy, is also important, both in the commercial 
installation and the home, to achieve completely satis- 
factory performance of the material and to preserve a 
new-looking appearance. 

Proper fabric selection for the particular job is im- 
portant. The weave, construction, and weight of Fiber- 
glas have much to do with its general wearability, with 
the heavier, more dense fabrics likely to withstand more 
abrasion and wear than will the lightweight sheers. 
In any case, a few simple precautions observed during 
installation will insure a trouble-free life. If used as 
draw or traverse draperies, Fiberglas should hang just 
off the floor and slightly away from protruding window 
sills or other objects in order to avoid excessive rubbing 
or snags. Where weights are used this is particularly 
important. 

The best way to wash Fiberglas fabrics is by hand 
in warm water using flakes or beads of unbuilt soaps 
that do not contain strong alkalies. Fiberglas should 
not be washed by machine—again because of the 
relatively low resistance to abrasion. 

Soil, for the most part, is deposited merely on the 
surface of the fabric so that hot water is not needed. 
A two- or three-minute gentle hand washing in warm, 
sudsy water followed by a rinse in clear water will do 
the job. The drapery may then either be rolled in a 
towel or hung over a shower rod or clothesline to re- 
move the excess water. It then should be rehung damp 
at the window without a touch of ironing. 

It is important that all hooks be removed from the 
drapery in order to avoid snags. Scrubbing and wring- 
ing are not necessary and should be avoided. Bleaching 
is likewise not necessary, and a strong solution of bleach 
can be harmful to the finish of the curtains. 

Dry-cleaning solvents do not harm Fiberglas fabrics 
or colors, but the tumbling action during the cleaning 
operation is harmful. Therefore, dry cleaning is not 
recommended. The National Institute of Drycleaning 
has issued a bulletin to its members specifying wet 
cleaning for Fiberglas, but it is advisable to tell your 
dry cleaner or laundry that the draperies are Fiber- 
glas. 

The homemaker can sew Fiberglas easily, once five 
basic things are remembered: Use a good quality 
mercerized cotton thread; Orlon thread is also suitable. 
Use a longer stitch—8 to 10 per inch. Use a looser 
tension. Lighten pressure of the presser foot and use a 
sharp needle. The tension and length of stitch will 
sometimes vary depending upon the particular machine 
used as well as the weight and weave of the fabric 
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involved. On some Fiberglas fabrics, hems tend to 
be round rather than flat. If a flat hem is desirable, 
it can be achieved by double stitching. On some 
closely woven Fiberglas fabrics, there may be a tend- 
ency toward puckering at the seams in joining widths. 
Loosening the tension will help, and in some cases 
it is best to stitch with a paper backing under the 
fabric which can be easily removed from the seam. 

Fiberglas decorative fabric future. Looking to the 
immediate future, there are two important styling devel- 
opments in Fiberglas fabrics. The first is a textured 
or bulk yarn that gives Fiberglas the look of a natural 
fiber such as cotton or wool—while maintaining all the 
desirable inherent qualities of glass itself. This yarn 
will make its initial appearance on the market this year 
and should open the door to almost limitless fabric 
design possibilities. The second development is the 
use of metallic decorative effect yarns with Fiberglas. 
Metals in foil form have now been found that will 
withstand the 1200° finishing process and maintain 
their decorative effect as well as strength. 

But, there are still many jobs to be done. A wider 
range of colors—principally deep shades—will be de- 
veloped in time in order to answer more fully the 
requirements of the consumer. A constant search for 
finishes and other methods to improve the over-all 
wearability of Fiberglas decorative products is a prime 
objective of our research and development people. 


Verel 


Greorce W. WERNZ 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


The most recent man-made fiber to be offered to 
the textile industry and to be promoted at consumer 
level is Eastman’s modified acrylic staple fiber, trade- 
named “Verel.” A large company does not make a 
decision to produce a new fiber unless it has first 
evaluated all the known functional properties and is 
then convinced that with proper application of these 
properties it is possible to produce items which will 
offer opportunities to the manufacturer and service 
value to the consumer. 

The side problems of production, styling, and manu- 
facture are many with the introduction of any new 
fiber. Not sufficient time has elapsed for retailers to 
acquaint themselves with merchandise which contains 
Verel, but we realize the very strong position and 
responsibility which home economists have in informing 
retailers and consumers of the fiber merits and end-use 
performance of fabrics containing a certain fiber. It is 
the home economist who bridges the gap between the 
fiber producer and his promotions and the ultimate 
consumer who is mainly interested in the actual per- 
formance of merchandise. 
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Therefore, we would like to list those fiber properties 
of Verel which we feel will prove of practical signifi- 
cance to the consumer and then discuss how these 
properties can be adapted to selected end-uses so that 
the consumer will benefit. These properties are 
1. Soft hand 
2. Excellent flame-resistance properties 
3. Excellent white color 
4. Good moisture regain for added comfort 
5. Low tendency for pilling 
6. Good wrinkle-recovery 
7. Good press and shape retention 
8. Nonallergenic; unaffected by moths and mildew 
9. Easy to clean 

It is difficult to say exactly where you yourselves will 
first meet Verel in a finished product. Perhaps you 
will be buying men’s socks, blended with cotton. Two 
large manufacturers are capitalizing upon the soft 
texture of such a blended yarn which improves upon 
the wear, comfort, and laundering performance of a 
comparable all-cotton sock. Other knitwear blends 
containing Verel will be offered in underwear, children’s 
sleepers, sports shirts, and outerwear garments. 

Or perhaps you will have the opportunity of enjoying 
one of the newer Verel deep-pile fabrics. These all- 
Verel content fabrics are being used as liners in 
several outstanding dress coat and sports coat lines 
for the fall and winter. The lightness, yet exceptional 
warmth, of these fabrics, coupled with their luxury 
appearance, will create strong consumer appeal. Cer- 
tain qualities which have been constructed for lining 
or trimming children’s washable garments or sports 
clothing have been evaluated and found to be truly 
washable with respect to shrinkage, maintenance of 
appearance, and retention of loft, softness, and warmth. 

You are all acquainted with the heavier knitted and 
woven fur-type fabrics which were introduced three 
or four years ago. New, lower-cost commercial clean- 
ing methods have solved one of the early problems that 
developed in handling garments of this type fabric, 
and we look forward to the contributions and position 
which Verel will make in this fast-growing industry. 
You might say it is a “natural” for Verel. 

Verel is a thermoplastic-type fiber which we have 
determined can withstand ironing temperatures up to 
300°F. If the “Low” or “Rayon” setting is used on an 
iron, wrinkles will disappear with little effort and with 
no danger of stiffening or glazing. Ironing temperatures 
can of course be advanced if the fabric has been con- 
structed by stockblending Verel with more heat-resistant 
fibers, and suitable woolen-type constructions containing 
Verel have been found to offer no problems with Hoff- 
man steam pressing. 

Another phase of Verel is its use in floor coverings. 
The resiliency of Verel coupled with its ease of dyeing, 
resistance to stains and chemicals, plus its high resist- 
ance to burning indicate a high degree of merit both 
from the aesthetic and practical aspects. Current work 
on woven, tufted, and knitted carpets appears most 
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promising and opens up a wide field of decorative 
fabrics and floor coverings for the commercial decorators. 

Another field in which we anticipate consumer 
acceptance of Verel, based upon selective application 
of properties, is in blankets. Development work is still 
continuing, but indications are such that a Verel blanket 
will have many features which will appeal to the 
consumer—including freedom from felting, shrinkage, 
pilling, and allergenic tendencies. The blanket can be 
stored without worry of insect attack, and home 
laundering will not affect the soft hand or loft. Users 
of institutional blankets will be interested in the non- 
flammability of Verel blankets. This built-in safety 
factor likewise is valuable in various forms of napped 
goods such as crib blankets, flannelettes, night robes, 
and the like. 

We believe that a particularly outstanding feature 
of Verel is its flame resistance and of course are inter- 
ested in stressing this feature where it will be most 
applicable. Verel is an excellent fiber for drapery and 
home furnishing usage. The good qualities of strength, 
drapeability, dimensional stability, and cleanability will 
all be offered by Verel decorating fabrics. Such decorat- 
ing installations which require a safety factor will 
receive this assurance from the permanent, built-in 
protection of Verel. 


Improved Fabrics Through Blending 


E. K. BispHam, III 
Advertising and Promotion of Home Furnishings 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Today, the textile industry has 20-some fibers to use 
as tools in engineering fabrics. There are the natural 
fibers—wool, cotton, silk, and flax. There are the 
cellulosic fibers—viscose rayon, cuprammonium rayon 
often known as Bemberg rayon, acetate, and “Arnel” 
tri-acetate. The newest fiber tools as a family are the 
synthetic or chemical fibers such as nylon, “Dacron”: 
polyester fiber, “Orlon” acrylic fiber, “Acrilan,” “Dy- 
nel,” and “Saran” to name a few. 

With the 20-some fibers available today, well over 
one million blends are possible. There is no simple 
prescription for the blending of these fibers. It is 
necessary to test each fabric construction in a proposed 
end-use to determine its suitability for the specific use 
in question. 

There is no such thing as a perfect, an all-purpose, 
or “miracle” fiber or fabric. Nothing is perfect, nothing 
is all-purpose, and those truisms apply as much to 
fibers as to all other things. 

In blending, the object is to retain the best ad- 
vantages of the blending components and minimize 
the less desirable features of each component in order 
to create a product of the most value. 
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Some of the better known and consumer accepted 
blends of chemical fibers with cellulosic and natural 
fibers are: 

Blend of 65 per cent or more Dacron polyester fiber 
with cotton. This is a highly accepted blend in sum- 
mer suits, shirts, blouses, dresses, and lingerie. When 
properly constructed, such garments offer ease of care 
features such as wash and wear, durability, wrinkle- 
resistance, and shape retention because of the high 
content of Dacron. At the same time the cotton reduces 
the possibility of static charges building up and of hole 
melting and lends some of its own desirable character- 
istics of absorbency, texture, hand, and, of course, lower 
cost. Reducing the amount of Dacron in the blend 
will result in loss of functionality—giving a fabric which 
is no longer wash and wear and is less wrinkle- 
resistant. Increasing the amount of Dacron polyester 
fiber in the blend will add functionality, but at the 
same time cotton’s contribution to the fabric will not 
be as great. 

Blend of 55 per cent or more Dacron with rayon. In 
blends, Dacron and rayon are very compatible. The 
Dacron contributes durability and ease of care which 
are lacking with rayon. Rayon, on the other hand, 
complements Dacron since it does not generate static, 
and it adds resistance to hole melting. For some uses, 
blends of Dacron and rayon do not have quite as good 
aesthetics as blends of Dacron and wool; however, 
noteworthy advances have been made with these blends. 
Also, as one might expect, the price tag is smaller. 

I want to emphasize that a minimum of 55 per cent 
Dacron is needed in blends with rayon before the 
contributions of Dacron can be expected to show. These 
blends are increasingly important in slacks, suits, and 
uniforms. 

Blend of 50 per cent or more Dacron with wool. 
At the blend level of 50 per cent Dacron and 50 per 
cent wool, excellent lightweight suiting and dress 
fabrics may be obtained. Many stores found that 
tropical worsted-type suits containing 50, 55, or 60 
per cent Dacron with wool were their best-selling 
spring suits. Wool is excellent in its aesthetic character- 
istics of hand, texture, liveliness, and bulk. It is gen- 
erally accepted as having a high level of performance 
and beauty. Dacron, properly blended with wool, 
produces fabrics combining excellent aesthetic character 
with outstanding wrinkle-resistance, press retention, and 
durability. 

Blend of 80 per cent Orlon acrylic fiber and 20 per 
cent wool. This is a very popular blend in jersey knit 
goods. The wool permits cross-dyeing coloration effects. 
It contributes a difference in hand and texture when 
compared to jersey of 100 per cent Orlon acrylic fiber. 
The Orlon contributes its own luxurious hand, plus 
functionality—wash and wear with quick drying and no 
blocking. 

Blend of 55 per cent or more Orlon with wool. This 
blend is used in woven fabrics. Orlon is inherently a 
soft fiber, and this property is used to advantage in 
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blends with wool to make soft tweeds, Shetland types, 
flannels, and fleeces. The wool imparts its own 
aesthetics, such as texture and drape. 

Blend of 15 per cent or more nylon with wool, 
cotton, or rayon. A small percentage of an exceptionally 
strong and abrasion resistant fiber, of which nylon is 
the outstanding example, is often blended with weaker, 
less abrasion resistant fibers such as cotton, rayon, 
and wool to obtain a fabric with greater wear life. For 
example, the addition of 20 per cent nylon to a wool 
carpet will add 30 to 50 per cent wear life over a 
similar all-wool carpet. Cotton twill fabrics, such as 
denim work clothes, containing 25 per cent nylon 
blended with the cotton in the warp yarns will wear 
twice as long as 100 per cent cotton denims in the 
same constructions. 

Small percentages of the tough, new chemical fibers 
do not impart to any substantial degree their potential 
functional characteristics other than additional wear 
life. Unfortunately, many claims which are not true 
are often made for fabrics containing small per- 
centages of high-property chemical fibers such as 
Dacron polyester fiber and nylon. One example is 
rayon carpeting containing 10 per cent or less nylon 
being sold as 100 per cent nylon, or being sold as 
having many of the outstanding characteristics of all- 


nylon carpeting. 
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The selection of fibers and blend levels is very 
important, but it is by no means the whole story. The 
job of bringing these fabrics to the consumer requires 
a great deal more. The best selection of fibers will 
accomplish nothing unless the weavers, knitters, and 
converters thoroughly understand the materials with 
which they are working. That is why we have an 
extensive technical service program—to work with these 
mills and manufacturers to produce good merchan- 
dise. 

The final link in the chain is sound advertising, 
promotion, and distribution. The ultimate consumer is 
dependent upon the fiber producer, fabric manufac- 
turer, and the cutter for the quality of his purchase. 
He is even more dependent upon the retailer and 
sound advertising to protect his interests and to edu- 
cate him on the performance he may expect of his 
textile end products. 

The consumer has a right to know what is in the 
product he bought and what it will do for him. There- 
fore, we strongly advocate and believe in the need to 
label fabrics with the quantity of each fiber clearly 
designated. 

Du Pont, like many other fiber producers, believes 
that the textile labeling legislation now being considered 
by Congressional committees is a big step in the right 
direction. 


Department of Agriculture Gives Awards 


Dr. Callie Mae Coons, director of the human nutrition research division of 
the USDA’s Institute of Home Economics, Washington, D.C., was awarded a 
Distinguished Service Award on May 21 by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. Dr. Coons’ award was for “invaluable leadership in national research 
which has contributed fundamental knowledge of food and nutrition and 
provided facts needed for Departmental and other programs that further 
nutritional health.” The Distinguished Service Award is the Department's 
highest honor. 

The 1958 awards—136 in all—were presented by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and included 8 Distinguished Service Awards and 128 Superior Service 
Awards in recognition of work well done. In addition, 17 USDA employees 
were honored for length of service. 

Among those awarded Superior Service Awards are these AHEA members: 

Orrilla Wright Butts of the Cooperative Extension Service of Ithaca, New 
York, for promoting unexcelled working relationships with employees and 
the people of her state. 

Martha R. Harrison of the Cooperative Extension Service in Athens, Georgia, 
for her work in developing a 4-H Club Program in Georgia. 

Clara Noyes of the Cooperative Extension Service of Omaha, Nebraska, for 
providing educational tools needed to arouse and sustain interest in health. 

Effie Rogers of the Cooperative Extension Service in Newport, Arkansas, for 
her work with the rural youth of Jackson County. 

Therese Scudder Tordt of the Cooperative Extension Service of Marshall, 
Michigan, for leadership in improving health and safety in the community. 

Maude Emma Wallace of the Cooperative Extension Service of Blacksburg, 
Virginia, for developing highly successful home demonstration programs. 


Know Your Pattern Measurements 


iE the year since the pattern industry announced 

the Revised Standard of Body Measurements 

for patterns, two questions have been repeatedly 
asked of the industry by home economists. They 
are: 

1. If pattern measurements have been standardized, 
why don’t all patterns of the same size designa- 
tion measure the same? 

2. Are pattern measurements now the same as 
ready-to-wear measurements? 

If home economists themselves are asking these 
questions, there is no doubt that they, in turn, are 
being asked them by the women and girls with 
whom they come in contact in school clothing 
classes or adult clothing groups. And, of course, 
they are getting other questions, too. Therefore, it 
is particularly important that all home economists 
connected with clothing should understand the 
pattern measurement standards in order that they 
can interpret them clearly to the—literally—millions 
of school and college girls studying in the field of 
clothing and to the growing ranks of women mak- 
ing their own and family clothes. 

It is expected that in the coming school year, 
1957-58, more than 414 million girls will be en- 
rolled in school and college clothing classes and 
working with patterns. By 1960 this figure will 
have passed 5 million, and five years later another 
million clothing students will have been added. 
(These figures are based on Bureau of the Census 
Charts on Projection of School Enrollment and 
private surveys on the proportion of girls who enter 
clothing classes. ) 

In the country at large, so surveys show, the 
“make your own clothes” trend is actually growing 
at a faster rate than the female population is grow- 
ing. Considering girls and women of sewing age 
(12 years and over), female population figures 
show an increase of 12 per cent in 13 years. Sur- 
vey figures covering the same period show an in- 
crease in home sewing of 52 per cent among this 
age group. It is obvious, therefore, that many 
women and girls who had not previously made 
their own clothes are now doing so, and there is 
every expectation that this trend will continue. 
With so many girls and women starting each 


The Pattern Industry 


The following article was prepared for the 
Journal by the pattern industry at the request of 
the consumer interests committee of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


year to make their own and/or family clothing, 
the home economist who works with them has a 
constant challenge to see that these beginners 
are started off in the right direction. And the 
first step in the right direction is to know how to 
choose the correct size and type of pattern. 


Body Measurements 


In instructing these girls and women on pattern 
sizing, the first thing to remember is this: It is 
body measurements—not pattern measurements— 
that have been standardized. In other words, a 
standard has been set up indicating that if one’s 
bust, waist, hip, and back waist length measure- 
ments are such-and-such, the pattern size is so- 
and-so, no matter which company makes the pat- 
tern. 

These standardized body measurements serve two 
purposes: (1) They show what pattern size and 
what pattern type to select; and (2) when one’s 
own body measurements are compared with the 
standards, they show what basic alterations, if 
any, should be made in the pattern before cutting 
out the garment. 


Pattern Measurements 


Actual pattern measurements must, of necessity, 
vary with the design of the garment. A pattern 
for a plain basic dress will measure differently than 
will one for a dress in which such fashion elements 
as tucks, gathers, or a bloused back appear. But a 
Misses size 14 pattern for a plain basic dress and 
a Misses size 14 pattern for a tucked, bloused-back 
dress will both correctly fit the figure whose body 
measurements are the same as the body measure- 
ment standard adopted by the Pattern Industry for 


a Misses size 14—bust 34 inches, waist 26, hips 36, 


and back waist length 1614. 


In scaling patterns for figures having these stand- - 
ard body measurements, the actual measurements - 
of the pattern itself are not made to coincide with . 
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the body measurements. If they were, the com- 
pleted garment would fit skin-tight and the wearer 
would be unable to move comfortably when wear- 
ing it. 

Every pattern has to have some “tolerance” or 
“ease” to allow free movement in the finished gar- 
ment. Thus, although the pattern may have been 
designed for a 34-inch bust, the actual bust meas- 
urement of the pattern itself will be more than 
34 inches. The same is true of waist, hips, and 
back waist length. 

Ease or tolerance figures, when quoted, are those 
used in a plain basic dress, but again the design 
of the garment itself determines how much ease 
has been allowed. Obviously a softly draped bodice 
will contain more ease than a very fitted bodice, 
and the pattern for the draped bodice will differ 
in measurement from the pattern for the fitted 
bodice. 

If one’s own body measurements differ from 
the standards, then a pattern alteration is indicated, 
no matter what the pattern itself measures. If, for 
example, one’s bust, waist, and hip measurements 
agree with the standard for the Misses size 14, but 
the back waist length (from neck to waist) is 1634 
instead of 1614 inches, then the pattern back, no 
matter what the pattern itself measures, should be 
lengthened 14 inch. The back waist measurement 
of a Misses size 14 pattern for a plain basic dress 
will, of course, be less than the back measurement 
for the same size dress with a bloused back (and 
neither one will measure exactly 161, inches be- 
cause of the ease allowance in the pattern); but 
both will have to be lengthened the necessary 14 
inch to fit correctly and give the correct design 
effect on the size 14 Misses figure with a 1634-inch 
back body measurement. 


Pattern and Ready-to-Wear Sizes 


To the second question—Are pattern measure- 
ments now the same as ready-to-wear measure- 
ments?—the answer is “No.” But they are closer 
to ready-to-wear than they were before the revised 
standard of body measurements was adopted. 

One difficulty encountered in trying to make an 
accurate comparison of pattern sizes with ready- 
to-wear sizes is this: Though the entire pattern 
industry has adopted the new standard body meas- 
urements for sizing patterns, all ready-to-wear 
manufacturers do not use the same measurement 
standard in sizing their clothes. In other words, 
although a standard has been set up for the ready- 
to-wear industry, not yet does each and every mem- 


ber of the industry adhere to it. 
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A pattern size should never be selected by the 
size of the last ready-made garment that was pur- 
chased. It is most important to take (or have 
taken) one’s body measurements before selecting 
either the type or the size of pattern. 


Choosing Pattern Sizes 


The bust measurement must be taken to select 
the correct size pattern for a blouse, dress, coat, 
jacket, or suit. 

Both waist and hip measurements should be 
taken to select the correct size pattern for a 
separate skirt, slacks, or shorts. If both these 
measurements correspond with those on the body 
measurement chart, or if the hip measures less 
than the figures on the chart for the hip measure 
corresponding to one’s waist measure, the pattern 
size is selected by waist measurement. But if it 
is found that one’s hip measurement is more than 
that shown on the chart with one’s waist measure- 
ment, then the hip measurement becomes the size- 
deciding factor. 

But to know the correct size of pattern is not 
sufficient; the type of pattern needed for one’s figure 
is also important. 

Each of the five major pattern manufacturers 
in the pattern industry makes, in addition to chil- 
dren’s, men’s, and boys’ styles and sizes, patterns 
for the Girl, Teen, Junior, and Miss-Woman figure 
types. Some also make patterns for the Sub-Teen 
and the Half-Size figures. Though bust measure- 
ments may be the same in two different figure 
types of the same size designation, the height 
of these two figure types will often vary sub- 
stantially. 

Considering the age groups now in junior and 
senior high school and in college, there are three 
pattern types among which the majority will find 
their best fitting pattern. These are the Teen type, 
scaled for a figure not fully developed and around 
5 feet 3 inches tall; the Junior type, scaled for a 
figure about 5 feet 5 inches tall; and the Miss- 
Woman type, for a figure approximately 5 feet 
6 inches tall. 

For the adult groups, including the woman with 
mature figure, there are also three types of patterns 
to consider: The Junior, the Miss-Woman, and the 
Half-Size—this last scaled for a fully developed but 
short figure, around 5 feet 3 inches tall. 

The standardized back waist length can be used 
as an initial guide in selecting the type of pattern 
that will fit the individual best, for, in general, the 
shorter the figure, the shorter her back waist length. 
Compare, for example, the height and the four 
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body measurements of the Miss and Teen type 
figures in a size 14; 


Miss TEEN 
Height 5'3” 
Bust 34” 34” 
Waist 26” 26” 
Hip 36” 36” 
Back waist length 1614,” 


As you see, the body measurements are alike 
in bust, waist and hip, but the back waist lengths 
vary by a full inch. 

Consider also the adult, fully developed short 
figure whose stature of around 5 feet 3 inches 
would indicate she should use a Half-Size pattern 
but who varies from the standard Half-Size figure 
in being very long-waisted. She may find that 
a dress bodice (probably the most difficult part of 
a pattern to alter) would fit her better in a Miss 
type pattern which has a longer back waist meas- 
urement. And in such case her pattern alteration 
would be the simple one of shortening the skirt. 

If one’s own body measurements do not corre- 
spond exactly with the standardized measurements 
for any size or type, there are several things to 
consider in deciding on size and type pattern. 

As an example: Suppose the measurements of 
a person about 5 feet 6 inches tall are bust 35, 
waist 26, hip 36, and back waist length 161), inches. 
This figure is nearer the Miss size 14 pattern than 
any other; only the bust measurement is out of line. 
She can do one of two things: Buy the size 14 
Misses pattern and rely on the ease and seam allow- 
ance to take care of the extra inch in her bust; or, 
if she prefers her clothes to fit more loosely, she can 
make an alteration in her pattern, putting in the 
extra inch at the bust. 

But suppose her measurements are bust 35, waist 
27, hip 37, and back waist length 1634 inches. Then 
her figure falls exactly halfway between a Misses 
size 14 and size 16. What shall she do? 

If she likes her clothes snug fitting, she will buy 
a size 14. There will be sufficient ease in the 
pattern to fit her comfortably. But if she prefers 
her clothes looser, she will buy a size 16. If she 
wants the garment to fit neither snugly nor loosely, 
she can buy either size and alter the pattern to 
make it larger or smaller. And depending on the 
over-all development of her figure, she may have a 
fourth choice—that of using a Junior type pattern 
in size 15 and making the one alteration of length- 
ening the back waist measurement by 5 inch and 
the front accordingly. Here is the way those two 
pattern types, Miss and Junior, line up in the three 
sizes among which she will make her choice: 


KNOW YOUR PATTERN MEASUREMENTS 


Miss Junior 
Size 14 16 15 
Height about 5'6” about 55” 
Bust 34” 36” 35” 
Waist 26” 28” 27” 
Hip 36” $7" 
Back waist length 1644" 161%” 1534” 


The most important instructions that can be 
given to clothing class members or adult clothing 
groups regarding selection of patterns are these: 
1, Take your body measurements—bust, waist, hip, 

and back waist length. 


to 


Decide, from these measurements, what size 

and what type of pattern best suits your figure. 

3. Compare your own body measurements with the 
standardized body measurements of bust, waist, 
hip, and back waist length and decide whether 
basic alterations are needed. 

4.Compare the pattern measurements with your 
own measurements (shoulder length, front waist 
length, sleeve length, and so forth) and decide 
what alterations, if any, are needed at these 
points. 

5. Make all these alterations in the pattern before 

cutting out the garment. It saves fitting time. 


Hazel Kyrk Dies 


Hazel Kyrk, professor emeritus of economics and 
home economics at the University of Chicago, died 
at her summer home in Vermont last August. Since 
her retirement in 1952, Dr. Kyrk had lived in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

One of the first women to receive a doctorate in 
economics, Dr. Kyrk became a leading authority on 
consumer economics. She wrote several books on the 
subject, including The Family in the American 
Economy and Economic Problems of the Family. 

Dr. Kyrk taught at the University of Chicago, 
Wellesley College, Oberlin College, and Iowa State 
College. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 


AAUW, AAUP, AHEA, and an honorary member of | 


Omicron Nu. 


Friends and colleagues of Hazel Kyrk who sought - 
her counsel always received a warm welcome and - 


her unhurried attention. She had a scholarly and 
human approach to all problems. Those who asked 
her advice came away with sounder bases for their 


decisions and increased strength for their work be- 


cause of her generous sharing of herself—her knowl- 
edge, insight, and judgment. Her friends hope to 
establish a fellowship in her memory. 
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Using an Infant Study Center 


As old residence in our town is living again as 
a surprisingly convenient and _ versatile 
setting for the study of children under two years 
of age. We began with an idea of the kind of pro- 
gram we would like to set up and with a university- 
owned house which we could renovate to provide 
the facilities we wanted. No structural changes 
were necessary in the house to meet the require- 
ments for space for small groups of toddlers and 
their mothers, for demonstrations of infant care, or 
for student observation and group meetings. Two 
former living rooms were converted into a play- 
room and an observation room; the dining room be- 
came the office-sitting room for the mothers; the 
kitchen and bath remained as before. The screened 
back porch made a sheltered place for a sandbox 
while the long front porch provided outdoor space 
for use of wheel toys. The wood panels in the old- 
fashioned sliding doors between the two living 
rooms were removed and one-way vision screen was 
substituted. This arrangement still allowed the 


Be.tow. A student assists in the playroom while other 
students observe the children’s activities through a 
one-way vision screen in the door at the left. 


Luella M. Foster 


Mrs. Foster is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Kansas and is the staff member in charge of the 
year-old Infant Study Project and Center she 
describes in this article. 


doors to be opened and the rooms thrown together 
for large group meetings. The three rooms on 
the second floor were converted into a library, 
a small classroom, and a nursery. The house was 
laid out so that one could go directly from the 
entrance hall into the playroom, the observation 
room, or upstairs to the nursery. 

Safety features were observed by using gates 
in doorways and at stairs, walling up the fire- 
place, covering electrical outlets, and so forth. 
There were already adequate fire escapes. In the 
entrance hall a row of cubbyholes was built to 
care for children’s wraps, and space for mothers’ 
wraps was provided in the same area. In the 
playroom several low shelves for toys were con- 
structed from pine boards laid across Haydite 
blocks. 


Objectives 

Our plan for the use of the Center was de- 
vised after evaluation of the existing program 
for the study of infants and toddlers, and care- 
ful study of other programs and proposals, and 
consideration of the specific purposes of an infant 
study program at this institution. Since child 
development students come from all schools and 
departments in the University, a wide variety of 
interests and needs had to be met and a situation 
set up which would permit rather large numbers 
of students to observe young toddlers and for 
smaller groups to participate in their care and 
guidance as well as having experiences with 
younger infants. Such plans as maintaining an 
infant in the home management house, or having 
students live with families having infants, or accom- 
panying professional workers to homes, or setting 
up a day care situation were rejected as not meet- 
ing the needs of large numbers of students or not 
in keeping with the policies of the institution. One 
aspect that seemed important to include was hav- 
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ing the students see a variety of patterns of mother- 
ing and mother-child relationships and become 
somewhat comfortable in their contacts with 
mothers of varying age and personality. Generally 
accepted goals for students who work with children 
were kept in mind, such as understanding chil- 
dren’s needs, individual differences, effect of family 
relationships and culture patterns on development; 
development of some skill in caring for infants and 
toddlers and assuming some responsibility for the 
child’s development, as well as the ability to de- 
velop helpful relationships with the children by 
accepting their own feelings about little children, 
accepting and respecting each child and becoming 
more comfortable with them. 


Program of Activities and Study 


The program at the Infant Study Center provides 
for five groups of children 12 to 24 months old. 
Each group is made up of from five to eight 
toddlers who come to the Center one day a week 
for about an hour and a half, which allows time 
for free play, toileting, juice, and picture or story 
time. While the children play under the super- 
vision of the play group teacher, students and 
mothers observe from the office-sitting room ad- 
joining or from the observation room. Each mother 
takes her turn assisting the teacher for the morning. 
Participating students also assist. 

To the nursery on the second floor mothers bring 
infants from four to nine months old—one a day— 
for demonstrations of infant care, for the purpose 
of providing students with a variety of experiences 
with babies of different developmental stages. A 
nurse who is in charge of all activities in the nursery 
also checks the health status of all persons who 
come in contact with the children at the Center 
each day. 

This program supplements the program of study- 
ing infants and toddlers in the homes which was 
described in “Using Community Resources in 
Teaching Child Care and Guidance” in the De- 
cember 1955 issue of the Journat. Participating 
students still go to homes for study of infants under 
six months where they learn a great deal about 
a particular baby and home situation. 

During the four laboratory periods at the Center, 
students work with several children of different 
ages and have an opportunity to study differences 
and the implications for child care. They make one 
visit to the home of a toddler seen at the Center. 
Experiences at the Center are followed by four 
weeks at the Nursery School and three weeks’ 
experiences with school-age children. These stu- 


Asove. A student helps a year-old child while the 
mother watches from the room in the background. 


dents have had a preliminary course in child de- 
velopment in which they have studied infancy and 
have observed at the Center and Nursery School. 

At present participating students are those en- 


BeLtow. A student dresses a seven-months-old child 
after bathing her. 
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rolled in Child Care and Guidance, but approxi- 
mately 200 students enrolled in other child 
development courses spend one to two hours in 
observation at the Center each semester. All 
students, whether observing or participating, use 
study and observation guides to help make the 
experience more meaningful and for purposes of 
class discussion. 

Another aspect of the program is parent educa- 
tion. The usual means, literature, conferences, and 
parent meetings are employed, but the most effec- 
tive feature is the presence of the mother at each 
play session together with her role as assistant to 
the teacher at times. Students also attend the 
parent meetings and sometimes take part in the 
program or discussion. There has also been a series 
of meetings for a pre-parental group. Five Wednes- 
day evenings were given to discussion of various 
aspects of the general theme “Getting Ready to Be 
a Parent.” Most of the young people who attended 
were married students or engaged couples. 


Recruitment of Participating Families and Staff 


The question asked most frequently about the 
Center and its program has been “Where do you 
get your babies?” Since students had been going to 
homes for study of infants and toddlers for about 
two years, many young parents were familiar with 
that program and had often volunteered to be co- 
operating mothers. In July 1956, we wrote to about 
fifty young couples who had infants and toddlers 
of the desired ages, telling them about past work 
in homes, informing them about plans for use of 
the Center, and inviting them to become partici- 
pants. Through a follow-up telephone call, arrange- 
ments were made for an interview if the parents 
were interested. There has been no difficulty in 
filling the play groups or in obtaining infants for 
study. The majority of the parents are married 
students at the University, although there were 
also faculty members and town people. During 
the spring semester there were 56 participating 
families. 

A far more difficult problem in setting up the 
Center was that of obtaining staff. Because it was 
not possible to find a person specially trained in 
the area of infant development to take charge of 
the project, the staff member who had originally 
planned the project became the director and a 
graduate student in child development was selected 
as the play group teacher with a part-time nurse in 
charge of work with the younger infants. With the 
limited time of these people it was not possible to 
begin research as had been planned. 
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Evaluation 

The success of this year-old project can only be 
judged by the reactions of the parents and students, 
their attendance at meetings, their desire to con- 
tinue in the program, and evidence of better under- 
standing of children. 

Parents value the opportunity to be with other 
young parents to talk over their concerns about 
children and the opportunity to see how other 
adults handle children as well as to learn more 
about growth and development. They value the 
play experience for their children. The toddlers 
appear to suffer no strain, are happy in the situa- 
tion, and have very few absences. Students value 
the opportunity to work with many different chil- 
dren, to learn certain skills and to gain a better 
understanding of mothers and mother-child rela- 
tionships. Those who have participated in the 
program at the Center felt also that this experience 
helped them to understand better the nursery 
school children whom they would observe and 
work with later. Both parents and students felt 
that they had also learned a good deal about 
themselves. 

Some valuable experiences were not anticipated. 
Some of the participating mothers were in vari- 
ous stages of pregnancy. When new babies ar- 
rived they were often brought to the Center along 
with the toddlers. As the mothers tended to talk 
freely among themselves, students heard a great 
deal about child-rearing practices and family sit- 
uations which helped them to see the children 
as family members rather than isolated indi- 
viduals. 

The whole family should be brought into the 
picture more than we were able to do this past 
year. When research is begun a number of par- 
ticipating families should be sought who will con- 
tinue their children in Nursery School and who 
plan to remain in the community, so that fairly 
long studies can be made. 

Two questions are constantly before us: (1) 
how can our teaching program be enriched and 
extended through better use of the Center, and 
(2) how can our co-operating families further help 
us to understand the importance of infancy in the 
life cycle? The Center has many more potentiali- 
ties than we have explored. However, due to the 
wholehearted support of the administration, wide 
publicity given by local press and radio, and the 
enthusiasm of our students and parents, a large 
number of people have become aware of the im- 
portance of the period of infancy and the value 
of the Center as a teaching facility. 
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OOL has long been considered the best 
fiber for suits. Development of newer 
man-made fibers has led to their use with wool and 
other fibers in an attempt to produce better 
materials. Blending fibers makes it possible to 
achieve a superior fabric by capitalizing on the 
distinctive properties of the fibers used. 

Nylon added to wool has been found to increase 
the strength of the fabric as measured by break- 
ing, bursting, and tearing strength tests (1, 2, 3). 
Resistance to abrasion is also improved in wool 
by adding nylon (2, 3). Less is known concerning 
the effect of blending acrylic fibers with wool, but 
work on experimental fabrics has indicated that 
an increase in breaking strength can be expected 
along with some improvement in resistance to 
abrasion (3). 

Every season, more and more blends are put on 
the market in ready-made garments and in piece 
goods. This study was undertaken to evaluate some 
of the service qualities of selected suitings now 
readily available to consumers. 


' Contribution No. 198, Department of Home Economics 
(Clothing and Textiles), Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. 


Service Qualities of Wool 


and Wool-blended Suitings' 


TABLE | 
Characteristics of selected wool and wool-blended fabrics 


Barbara Densmore 


Miss Densmore, an instructor in clothing and 
textiles at Kansas State College when this study 
was done, is now working on an advanced degree 
at the Pennsylvania State University. 


Procedure 


Suitings of the type used for soft suits, skirts, 
dresses, and children’s garments, composed of 100 
per cent wool, wool and nylon, and wool and 
acrylic fiber (Orlon) were purchased. Plain and 
twill woven fabrics with the same percentages of 
fibers were purchased when possible. The experi- 
mental design included sampling from two different 
bolts of each type of fabric. Physical analyses of 
the fabrics were made in accordance with pro- 
cedures of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Committee D-13 (4). Table 1 gives charac- 
teristics of the fabrics. 

Resistance to abrasion, grab breaking strength, 
and tearing strength were chosen as tests indicative 
of wearing qualities. Resistance to abrasion was 
evaluated according to A.S.T.M. designation D1175- 
55T (4) using the Schiefer abrasion testing ma- 
chine. Specimens were abraded over an area 114 
inches in diameter for a specified number of cycles 
with a spring steel blade abradant under a load of 


YARN COUNT 
FABRIC FIBER CONTENT WEAVE — —— 


Filling | 


| number number | 
| perinch  perinch | 


A 100% wool plain 34 32 
B 100% wool | twill 56 42 
Cc 55% wool 45% acrylic plain 45 37 
D 55% wool 45% acrylic twill 49 49 
E 85% wool 15% nylon |_sopiain 34 34 
F 85% wool 15% nylon twill | 42 36 
G 50% wool 50% nylon plain 29 27 


| 
| 


YARN NUMBER 
WOOLEN CUT SYSTEM TWIsTt WEIGHT PER 
7 SQUARE YARD | THICKNESS 


Filling Warp Filling 


number number turns turns ounces inches 
perinch | per inch 
29.0 | 17.7 16 l4 6.0 0.031 
48.6 26.2 18 18 6.0 0.031 
37.5 36.0 14 15 4.9 0.022 
$2.2 29.8 14 16 6.5 0.028 
22.5 22.0 16 18 6.6 0.0383 
28.0 26.4 17 17 6.2 0.034 
23.5 20.4 12 16 5.4 0.028 
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5 pounds. Grab breaking strength in the warp 
direction was measured after each specified number 
of cycles of abrasion with the jaws of the tensile 
strength machine set 1 inch apart. The number 
of cycles of abrasion necessary to cause destruction 
of the fabric was also determined. Tearing strength 
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of the effect of the percentage of nylon in plain 
woven fabrics. The mean square for the bolts 
within the same material was used as the error 
variance in making these comparisons. 

The effect of abrasion on fabrics is to produce 
holes or thin places in the material. In this study 
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CYCLES OF ABRASION 


Cuart 1. 


was measured by the double-tongue method, a 
modification of the tongue method described by 
Truslow (5) as more sensitive to changes in tear 
strength. 

An analysis of variance was made with a break- 
down of the degrees of freedom for fabrics to 
give the following comparisons: (1) plain weave 
versus twill weave in fabrics of 100 per cent wool, 
(2) plain weave versus twill weave in fabrics of 
45 per cent wool and 55 per cent Orlon fibers, 
(3) plain weave versus twill weave in fabrics of 
85 per cent wool and 15 per cent nylon fibers, 
(4) fabrics of 100 per cent wool versus fabrics 
of 45 per cent wool and 55 per cent Orlon fibers, 
plain and twill weaves combined, (5) the linear 
trend of the effect of the percentage of nylon in 
plain woven fabrics, and (6) the quadratic trend 


Warp BREAKING STRENGTH AFTER ABRASION 


both the abrasion necessary to destroy the fabric 
and the change in strength after abrasion were 
determined for the selected fabrics. Chart 1 shows 
graphically the effect of abrasion on the strength of 
the fabrics and table 2 presents the data in tabular 
form. 

Breaking strength has long been a favorite test 
for judging the service qualities of materials. The 
tearing strength test is probably a more realistic 
test of actual wearing conditions, as more fabrics 
are ruptured by tearing than by breaking. Tearing 
strength values are lower than breaking strength 
values. In this study, the warp tearing strength 
averaged 19 per cent of the warp breaking strength, 
and the filling tearing strength was 22 per cent 
of the filling breaking strength. Chart 2 gives the 
values for breaking and tearing strength. 


TABLE 2 


Resistance to abrasion of selected all-wool and wool-blended fabrics 


WARP BREAKING STRENGTH AFTER VARYING AMOUNTS OF ABRASION 
Cycles of Abrasion 

0 50 100 300 500 700 | 1,000 3,000 | = 5,000 

pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds | pounds pounds 
A 982 18.6 17.7 16.9 15.4 13.0 9.2 
B 627 $2.6 31.8 31.0 29.3 22.4 
Cc 9,313 39.9 38.1 37.0 38.3 33.4 33.4 30.6 | 22.0 15.9 
D 3,697 66.8 66.0 66.4 67.6 66.2 65.6 66.8 | 46.0* 
E 2,559 $7.2 36.8 36.0 33.2 32.4 $1.7 27.8 | 
F 2,579 27.2 27.2 27.4 24.9 21.8 4.1 | 17.8 
G 10,214* 39.2 37.3 38.4 $7.1 35.7 35.7 | 34.6 31.3 31.3 


* Data from one bolt only 


Breaking strength and tearing strength tests 
did not rank the fabrics in exactly the same order, 
but they were highly correlated. The correlation 
coefficient of the means was 0.825 in the warp 
direction and 0.832 in the filling direction. This 
seems to indicate that either test might be used 
to judge the strength characteristics of the fabrics. 
Chart 2 compares the breaking and tearing 
strengths of the fabrics. 
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Cuart 2. BREAKING STRENGTH AND TEARING 
STRENGTH OF THE ORIGINAL FABRIC 


The analysis of variance of the data using the 
procedure described showed twill weave to be 
superior to plain weave in warp breaking strength 
in the 100 per cent wool fabrics before abrasion 
and after 50, 100, and 300 cycles of abrasion, There 
were no significant differences between the two 
weaves in tearing strength or the amount of abra- 
sion necessary to cause destruction. 

The twill woven blend of 45 per cent wool and 
55 per cent Orlon fiber was superior to the plain 
woven blend of the same fiber content in warp 
and filling breaking strength, warp and filling tear- 
ing strength, and warp breaking strength after 
each of the various cycles of abrasion. The differ- 
ences in all cases were significant at the 1 per 
cent level. However, the plain woven wool-Orlon 
was found to be significantly more resistant to 
abrasion (P < 0.05) when abraded to destruction. 

Comparison of the plain and twill woven 85 
per cent wool and 15 per cent nylon blends showed 
no significant differences due to weave. 
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When the wool-Orlon blends were compared 
with the 100 per cent wool fabrics, it was found 
that the wool-Orlon blends were significantly higher 
in warp and filling breaking strength, warp tearing 
strength, and warp breaking strength at each of 
the abrasion cycle stations. The wool-Orlon blends 
were also definitely superior to 100 per cent wool 
when abrasion was carried to destruction. 

The increase in the percentage of nylon in the 
plain woven fabrics from no nylon to 50 per cent 
nylon showed a significant linear relationship be- 
tween the amount of nylon present and the warp 
breaking strength, between the percentage of 
nylon and the warp tearing strength, and between 
the percentage of nylon and the warp breaking 
strength after the various amounts of abrasion. 
However, there also was a significant (P < 0.05) 
additional quadratic component in the trend of 
breaking strength with added percentage of nylon. 
Hence, this trend is best described as being 
quadratic. Specifically, the breaking strength in- 
creases sharply with the addition of 15 per cent 
nylon; but very little strength is added by increas- 
ing the percentage of nylon from 15 to 50 per cent. 

A comparison of the 100 per cent wool fabrics 
and the 85 per cent wool and 15 per cent nylon 
blends showed no appreciable difference in the 
amount of abrasion necessary to destroy the fabrics. 


Summary 


The all-wool fabrics tested in this study were 
more quickly affected by abrasion than were the 
wool-nylon or wool-Orlon (acrylic) blends. The 
100 per cent wool fabrics lost strength more rapidly 
after abrasion and were destroyed by fewer cycles 
of abrasion than were the blended fabrics. The 
addition of nylon or Orlon fiber to wool tends to 
give it greater strength. Although tearing strength 
is lower than breaking strength, tearing strength 
and breaking strength are highly correlated. 
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Ambassador of American Living 


Home economists who specialize in food and nutrition find a vast array of 
positions open to them in every phase of home economics. After completing their 
education and acquiring a few years of experience, many of these women find 
themselves in interesting, stimulating positions, positions that have the added 
fillip of an occasional “once in a lifetime” assignment. This article is the story 
of just such a home economist, her background, her position, and her latest 


“once in a lifetime” experience. 


ARBARA SAMPSON, home economist at 

General Foods Kitchens, had the unique 
experience of working behind the Iron Curtain 
for several weeks this summer. Her journey to 
Poznan, Poland, was made at the invitation of the 
United States Department of Commerce, partici- 
pating for the first time in an International Trade 
Fair held behind the Iron Curtain. The American 
exhibit was designed to show Polish people the 
array of commodities, foods, clothing, and appli- 
ances which together help to reflect the American 
way of living. Miss Sampson’s particular respon- 
sibility was to supervise the frozen food and small 
appliance section and take charge of demonstra- 
tions performed on the exhibit floor. 

The only woman representative of American 
business at the Fair, Barbara Sampson was ideally 
fitted for her unusual and demanding assignment. 
Not only is she a home economist who majored in 
foods and nutrition but she is thoroughly familiar 
with frozen foods. Her current position is product 
representative in the General Foods Kitchens 
working on the Birds Eye Quick-Frozen Foods. 
In addition, her background includes four years 
with the Extension Service in California. 

All this stood her in good stead in Poland last 
June. Her planned demonstrations featured typical 
American dishes using all kinds of frozen foods, 
all types of modern appliances. 

In Poland, a week before the opening of the 
Fair, Miss Sampson set to work training 11 Polish 
university students as demonstrators in the frozen 
food area. All of this was done through inter- 


* Since this article was written, Miss Sampson has been to 
another International Fair—this time, last month in Salonika, 
Greece, and again at the request of the U. S. government. 
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Two Polish university students and Barbara Sampson, 
Birds Eye home economist, show International Trade 
Fair visitors how frozen foods are prepared. 


preters and the example method, for the students 
spoke no English, Miss Sampson, no Polish. 

“Two days before the Fair opened,” M’ss Samp- 

son reports, 
I never thought we'd make it. Workmen were still putting 
up the exh bits, cases of appliances and frozen foods were 
arriving daily. Electrical connections were completed at 
the very last moment. However, the Polish university stu- 
dents were excellent pupils and learned quickly. Remember, 
they had to learn from scratch—none of them had ever seen 
packaged frozen foods before, none had ever used an elec- 
tric skillet, a blendor. At first, they were actually afraid 
to pick up the cold foods in their hands . . . insisted on 
using a pot holder. 

The Fair opened on a Sunday morning, and for 
the following two weeks, crowds of Polish people 
swept like a slow-moving wave through the ex- 
hibits. At the rate of eighteen thousand an hour, 
1,168,000 visitors viewed the American Pavilion. 
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In the General Foods Kitchens in New York with Chef 
Albert Mormant, Miss Sampson checks the quality of 
a group of quick-frozen dinners. 


“They were amazed,” says Miss Sampson, 
by the frozen food display cases which were set up in 
modern supermarket style. In fact, most visitors doubted 
that the packages were filled, felt they were only for show. 
So we tried to open packages frequently and arrange the 
frozen foods for display while they were watching. 

Barbara Sampson's training, experience, and per- 
sonal qualifications all helped her do her part in 
keeping the show going. The job called for adapta- 
bility, good organization, the ab‘lity to work under 
pressure and in harmony with others. Physical 
stamina was essential, too, for the Fair was open 
seven days a week frcm nine a.m. to seven p.m. 

Miss Sampson holds a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in home economics from the University of 
Minnesota. She completed her dietetic internship 
at the University of Michigan. After doing gradu- 
ate work, she served as exchange dietitian between 
the University of Michigan and the University of 
Indiana. Foliowi ing this, she spent two years as 
therapeutic dietitian at the University of Michigan 
and administrative dietitian at Indiana University. 
Next came a position in the home service depart- 
ment of General Mills, where she did food testing, 
demonstration work, recipe development. 

Her jobs have given her experience in traveling 
around the country, helping to promote food prod- 
ucts, putting on demonstrations for members of the 
press and public. She has learned to work fast and 
efficiently in the strange surroundings of hctel kitch- 
ens and convention halls. The four years she 
worked for the Agricultural Extension Service in 
Berkeley and Fresno, in California, gave her addi- 
tional valuable experience along these lines. She 
spoke and put on demonstrations before groups, 
both large and small. 
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Her speaking experience was invaluable when 
she was invited to talk before a group of Polish 
scientists avid for information on American busi- 
ness ways. Another night, Miss Sampson spoke to 
a women’s club. Here, the barrage of questions 
concerned prices . . . how much did her dress cost, 
how much did a toaster cost, who could afford a 
washing machine? 

In her present position at General Foods, Miss 
Sampson's duties cover a wide range. As product 
representative she works with many departments. 
She acts as ‘lia’son” between the Birds Eye mar- 
keting groups and the services of the General Foods 
Kitchens. When a frozen food product is contem- 
plated, she works with the research laboratories on 
basic product development. She arranges for prod- 
uct and recipe tests in the kitchens. She may be 
asked to supply appealing ideas or new recipes for 
advertising use. When a new package is designed, 
she will aid in working out directions for cooking, 
heating, or other preparation of the product. If a 
booklet or package insert is required, she will work 
with the appropriate groups of home economists 
and editorial writers to plan and produce the ma- 
terial. In addition, as a product representative, her 
responsibilities include checking the technical ac- 
curacy of advertisements, publicity releases, and 
radio or television commercials. 

Many times, Miss Sampson contacts business 
and professional groups, and she often represents 
the company at meetings and conventions. She is, 
in effect, an ambassador of good will for her com- 
pany and her assigned products. When she jour- 
neyed to Poland, she merely enlarged her scope and 
became an ambassador of good will for her country 
as well as her industry. 


While sightseeing in Poznan with Harold L. Wilcke, 
Miss Sampson has her initials carved by a native 
craftsman. Two local children joined the party. 
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Emily C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


High lights of the recent nationwide household 
food consumption survey that are of particular 
concern to home economists, nutritionists, and food 
economists have been summarized in a publication 
now available. The 30-page report presents inter- 
pretations of significant findings on food consump- 
tion patterns and dietary levels. 

In view of current interest in fats, the report 
includes a summary of findings on fats in diets 
in the country as a whole and regionally. Cal- 
culations from the survey data have provided 
evidence on quantities and sources of fat in food 
brought into household kitchens, also on the total 
amounts of saturated fatty acids and two of the 
unsaturated fatty acids in the foods. 

The last section of the report pictures 21 charts 
which point up findings from the survey. Direc- 
tions are given for purchasing photographic prints 
of these charts in 8 by 10 inch and 11 by 14 inch 
sizes and in 18 by 24 inch photostatic reproduc- 
tions for wall display. 

Teachers and other leaders may obtain single 
free copies of the report, “Food Consumption and 
Dietary Levels of Households in the United States 
. . » Some Highlights from the Household Food 
Consumption Survey, Spring 1955,” ARS 62-6, 
from ARS Information Division, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Up-to-date directions for home jelly and jam 
making have been developed through recent re- 
search by the human nutrition research division. 
The directions feature the flavor advantage of 
using fully ripe fruit and enable homemakers to 
achieve products of desired firmness with a brief 
boiling time of fixed limit—one-minute—thereby 
eliminating guesswork. 

According to the latest survey figures obtained 
by the household economics research division, 
jellies and jams are made by more than two-thirds 
of the farm families in this country, nearly half 
of the rural nonfarm families, and nearly one-fifth 
of the city families. The experiments with jellied 
fruit products have been aimed at facilitating this 
form of food preservation which can be a means of 
utilizing fully ripe fruit. 

The improved directions are presented in a 
bulletin, “How to Make Jellies, Jams, and Pre- 


serves at Home.” This supersedes a bulletin called 
“Homemade Jellies, Jams, and Preserves.” 

The new booklet gives recipes for jellied products 
made with and without added pectin. Recipes 
including pectin can be used with any pectin on 
the market. The type to use—liquid or powdered— 
is told in each recipe. 

A large variety of fruits were used in develop- 
ing formulas and procedures. These laboratory- 
developed formulas were checked by homemakers 
who tried the procedures in ‘their kitchens. Judges 
rated products for natural fruit flavor, firmness, and 
general acceptability. Reports on the development 
of the formulas have been published in Food 
Technology, June 1957, and in the Journat (See 
the June 1957 issue, pages 433 and 435). 

Single copies of “How to Make Jellies, Jams, 
and Preserves at Home,” HG-56, may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Promising methods for predicting cooking 
qualities of rice varieties have been developed in 
laboratories of the human nutrition research divi- 
sion. This work is aimed at helping breeders and 
commercial rice growers provide types of rice for 
various commercial purposes—notably to suit home- 
makers who like dry, fluffy cooked rice and those 
who prefer a moist, soft rice. 

Twenty-six varieties of milled white rice were 
used in the experiments. Quality tests included 
taste-panel evaluation of rice cooked in a minimum 
of water and physical and chemical tests on small 
samples of rice cooked in an excess of water for 
measurements of water absorption, volume of 
cooked rice, and for pH, total solids, and amylose 
starch in the residual cooking liquid. 

Most, but not all, of the long-grain varieties 
absorbed more water than other grain types. 
Varieties of rice showed differences in the amount 
of amylose starch and total solids in the residual 
cooking liquid, though environment and cultural 
practices may be influencing factors. 

The methods developed have given highly sig- 
nificant correlations between some palatability 
characteristics and the chemical and physical meas- 
urements applied. 

The experimental work has been described in 
Cereal Chemistry, July 1957. 


Working drawings for the Beltsville energy- 
saving kitchen are described and directions for 
ordering them are given in a new illustrated 
leaflet. Single copies of “Beltsville Energy-saving 
Kitchen,” L-418, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Significance of 
Home Economics in Education 


Fiora Rose 
Berkeley, California 


Dr. Rose is a former director of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. The following are her comments 
at the banquet during the Sixth Biennial Con- 
vention of the California Home Economics As- 
sociation in San Francisco in April 1957. 


A noted British educator said, “The three important tasks 
of education are to prepare the individual: To live a life, 
To earn a living, To mold a world.” 

This shall be my yardstick in measuring the significance 
of home economics in education. 

To live a life: Taking the theme of the convention “Home 
Economics—Bridge to a Fuller Life,” home economics has 
given to education a channel (a means of communication ) 
through which the developments of the sciences and arts 
may be brought into intimate and functional relationship 
with problems of daily living. Further, as this channel is 
a two-way one, it is able to submit the problem back to 
home economics for further aid. It has thus, both directly 
and indirectly, given to the homemaking role of women new 
content, interest, meaning, and thereby increased importance. 
It has—by increasing the understanding by women of the 
fundamental principles which govern their activities as well 
as those of their men—developed new lines of communica- 
tion between men and women, and, in addition, developed 
in men an awareness of the importance of homemaking in 
their affairs as well as their personal lives. 

To earn a living: In a changed and changing world, 
which no longer makes the home the only safe arena in 
which a woman may achieve economic security and which 
spells the necessity for most women at sometime in their 
lives to earn a living outside the home, home economics 
affords preparation for an impressive array of opportunities 
for satisfying careers. This fact in itself establishes new and 
important routes of communication between men and 
women and between home and the community. 

To mold a world: Perhaps of greatest significance of all 
is the part home economics is able to take in bringing about 
revived realization of the importance of the home as a 
nucleus of civilization. The home is the workshop through 
which opportunity is furnished for improved communication 
between men and women, adults and young people, and 
between the young people themselves. And it is here where 
parents may work together to build bridges between them- 
selves and their children, themselves and the community, 
and the family and the community. 


Food Misinformation: 


Food Value of Crops Grown 
on Depleted Soils 


E. M. NELSON 


Dr. Nelson is chief of the division of nutrition 
of the Food and Drug Administration in the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


One of the themes used for promoting the sale 
of vitamins is that our soils are depleted by 
constant cropping so that the plants grown on 
them are of very little nutritive value. To a person 
who has had no training in science this seems 
quite plausible and convincing, and it is very 
effective sales propaganda. A scientist who is 
unfamiliar with the results of studies on the prob- 
lem hesitates to state that it has no merit. He need 
not hesitate; there is ample backing for a “no merit” 
statement. 

In addition to promoters advancing this specious 
argument for the sales of vitamins, there is in 
this country a group of agriculturists who teach 
that organic gardening is very important in pro- 
ducing plants of high nutritive value. True, organic 
matter in the soil is important from the standpoint 
of imparting desirable characteristics to the soil 
for the production of large crops because of the 
manurial value of any organic matter added. The 
mineral elements in organic matter can be expected 
to be more readily available than are those from 
the minerals of the soil. 

Some changes in composition in a plant may be 
brought about by increasing the amounts of a par- 
ticular element in the soil, but such changes cannot 
be predicted and are not well understood. In some 
instances the percentage of calcium in a plant is 
reduced by adding calcium to the soil, and in some 
cases addition of one element to the soil will in- 
crease the percentage of another element in the 
plant. The list of mineral elements required for 
growth of a plant is not the same as that for ele- 
ments required by man or other animals. For 
example, sodium and chlorine, the elements of com- 
mon salt, are not necessary for the growth of plants 
we use for food, but they are quite necessary for 
animal life. 

The analyses of plants from different parts of the 
country show no difference in composition that is 
related to the soil in which they are grown, except 
for the presence of certain trace elements which are 
not needed by the plant but which are taken up by 
it in minute traces. 

This matter had become of sufficient importance 
so that 20 years ago the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture established a Plant, Soil, and Nutrition lab- 
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oratory at Cornell University under the directorship 
of L. A. Maynard to make a thorough scientific 
study of the problem. All of Dr. Maynard’s results 
lead to the conclusion that no disease or abnor- 
mality in man can be traced to a deficiency in our 
soils, except in the case of endemic goiter due to 
iodine deficiency. 

Soils in the northern and western parts of the 
country are deficient in iodine, and man and other 
animals from that part of the country are likely 
to suffer from goiter if no precautions are taken. 
Table salt to which iodine has been added is avail- 
able in most parts of the country and may be ob- 
tained at no extra cost. It has been very effective 
in eliminating goiter. Animals are also fed iodized 
salt, and any excess ultimately reaches the soil 
and becomes an additional source of the element 
for man. 

Let us look at some examples of the plant studies 
made during the past 20 years. It is well known 
that the composition of tomatoes varies greatly in 
different parts of the country. The vitamin C 
content in tomatoes grown in California is from two 
to three times as great as in tomatoes grown along 
the Eastern Coast. Dr. Maynard obtained samples 
of soil from different parts of the country and 
grew tomatoes on these soils under the same 
environmental conditions at Cornell and found that 
there was no difference in composition of the 
tomatoes produced. After varying the environ- 
mental conditions, he demonstrated that the amount 
of vitamin C in tomatoes was related to their ex- 
posure to sunshine during the ripening process— 
which explains fully the observations that had been 
made before with respect to the quality of tomatoes 
grown in different parts of the country. 

It is of course well known that other environ- 
mental conditions affect the composition of plants. 
Hard wheats can only be grown in the colder 
dry climates of the Northwest and soft wheats from 
which cake flour is made are produced in the humid 
warm climates of the southern parts of the 
country. 

The Experiment Station at East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, undertook a 10-year study of the effect of grow- 
ing plants on a depleted soil. An abandoned farm 
which was no longer productive was used for these 
studies. Crops were grown on this farm with and 
without fertilizer; the crops were analyzed and fed 
to dairy cattle; and the milk produced by the cows 
was analyzed and fed to rats to determine its 
nutritive value. These studies have now been in 
progress for eight years, and there is no evidence 
that the composition of the crops grown is im- 
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portantly different as a result of the kind and 
amount of fertilizer used on the soil. Neither is 
there any difference in the composition of the milk 
produced by cows fed hays produced on good or 
poor soils; and no difference in the nutritive Value 
of the milks could be demonstrated by the rat- 
feeding studies. 

Our tables of food composition would be of 
little or no value if the composition of a plant were 
dependent on the composition of the soil on which 
it was grown. It is the yield per acre that is 
greatly influenced by the kind and extent of ferti- 
lizer used. Composition is controlled by hereditary 
factors or genes which also control other character- 
istics of the plant, such as size and shape. 

Thus we find that the seemingly plausible preach- 
ing that depleted soils produce foods of poor nu- 
tritional quality and that this is a basis for extensive 
supplementation of minerals and vitamins has no 
basis in scientific fact. 


Consumers Need to 
Organize, Too 


FLORENCE S. STAUFFER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Stauffer, a former woman's page editor, is 
a homemaker and free-lance writer and a member 
of the Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati. 


The telephone rings. You dash from the laundry 
to answer it. A voice on the wire tries to sell you 
re-upholstering for your furniture, storage for your 
furs, or offers to take your photo. 

You hang up in disgust and go back to struggle 
with the jacket that was labeled “hand-washable.” 
Too bulky to wash by hand, it was sent to the 
cleaners. They refused it, saying the material was 
non-cleanable. Too late you realize it was an un- 
wise purchase. 

The mailman arrives, bringing the monthly col- 
lection of bills, one of which you feel is unjust, but 
there’s nothing you alone can do about it. You 
long for the strength of organization to stop such 
annoyances which affect your pocketbook as well 
as your nerves. 

In Cincinnati there is such an organization, and 
its record proves that it can be a pattern for similar 
groups in other towns or cities. 

The Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati 
has been helping women with their buying prob- 
lems for 22 years. 
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It all started during the depression after Mrs. 
Dennis Jackson had attended classes in consumer 
buying in the College of Home Economics at the 
University of Cincinnati. She felt the information 
she had received in the classes would be profitable 
to other homemakers, and, with the help of several 
other women, organized the group that became the 
Consumer Conference. 

Tangible results of the work of the Conference 
within the past few years include colored margarine 
on Ohio tables, a decrease in telephone solicitation 
calls, and fairer retail milk prices in the Cincinnati 
area. The last item involved many hours of study 
and attendance at milk hearings by the Conference 
committee on milk. 

Though telephone solicitations have not disap- 
peared entirely, the number of nuisance calls def- 
initely dropped after the Conference sent letters to 
30 firms asking them to use other methods of ad- 
vertising. The letters pointed out that the tele- 
phone calls were driving away instead of attracting 
new business. 

It was possible to accomplish these results only 
through the sustained efforts of a group, and its 
leaders feel that women, through organization, can 
help themselves with their buying problems, no 
matter what the size of the town in which they 
live. 

Several features of the organizational plan of 
the Consumer Conference share importance and 
are adaptable to smaller groups. 

Receiving greatest publicity are the monthly 
meetings held nine times a year from September 
through May. These are highlighted by worth- 
while talks on subjects of interest to consumers, 
given by authorities, such as home economists, 
businessmen, educators, and other professional 
people. Films are often shown and skits are given 
by Conference members or visitors. 

An important program is the “Merry-Go-Round.” 
An informative talk by a well-known speaker and 
a movie and playlet are given in the morning, 
followed by a luncheon. A fashion show designed 
to teach women how to buy, is given in the after- 
noon. This meeting, planned to attract new mem- 
bers, is held in a downtown hotel. Regular meet- 
ings are held at the University of Cincinnati, since 
the College of Home Economics there sponsors 
the Conference. 

To inform members how various products are 
made, or how business concerns operate, the Con- 
ference arranges series of industrial visits. Members 
have visited a bank and a manufacturing jeweler, 
inspected a new veterans hospital, seen soap made, 
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watched the baking of cookies, and looked on while 
handicapped workers repaired furniture. 

The principal project of the Conference is the 
publication of a four-page paper, Consumer Con- 
ference News, appearing eight times a year. Here 
the results of Conference members’ efforts are de- 
tailed, and news of interest to consumers is pre- 
sented. 

Contents of the paper may include an item on 
pending state or national legislation with mention 
of the stand being taken by the Conference and 
suggesting letters to Congressmen. 

It may tell about some new product on the 
market, enumerating its good and bad points. Or 
it may forewarn the members of some scheme being 
perpetrated on the public. Many times it asks for 
an expression of opinion on matters of concern to 
consumers. From such expressions the Conference 
takes its stand on various subjects. 

Each member, co-operating club, and business 
firm interested in the Consumer Conference re- 
ceives a copy of the paper. It is also placed in all 
libraries and sent to the home economics depart- 
ments of the several colleges in the area. 

Since there are nearly 1,000 individual members, 
60 co-operating clubs, and 27 business firms in- 
terested in the Conference, Consumer News has a 
wide coverage. 

Clubs co-operating with the Consumer Confer- 
ence include literary, church, political, and pro- 
fessional organizations. They pay a $2 annual 
membership fee and may send two members to the 
Conference meetings. These members report back 
on Conference activities. The clubs also take turns 
acting as hostesses for the teas that close each 
meeting. Business firms pay from $5 to $25 to be- 
come associated with the Conference; individual 
memberships are $1 per year. 

As is usual with large organizations, the actual 
work of the Conference is done by committees. 

The committee on milk, one of the most active, 
has worked since 1937 bringing to the attention 
of the public the activities of the milk industry. 
There is a member at all milk hearings, and surveys 
and tests have been conducted by the committee to 
prove points of health and economy which it ad- 
vocates. For instance, when it proposed alternate- 
day milk delivery, it proved through tests that 
people could not differentiate between just-de- 
livered and day-old milk. 

Members of the consumer—dry cleaner committee 
meet monthly with cleaners to discuss matters of 
concern to both groups. The cleaners tell of diffi- 
culties in cleaning the new fabrics and the results 
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to be expected when garments are cleaned. Prices 
are also discussed. 

Many subjects other than prices are debated 
by the retailer-consumer committee. Six representa- 
tives from the retail merchants association, the di- 
rector of the Better Business Bureau, and six mem- 
bers of the Consumer Conference meet periodically. 
Advertising, labeling, return of goods, unfair selling 
and buying practices receive the attention of the 
group. Similar discussions are held by the con- 
sumer-grocer committee. 

Rodent, stream pollution, and ragweed control, 
food inspection, and restaurant rating are given 
support by the Conference through its committee 
on health. 

The committee on quality labels has done valu- 
able work with its surveys of labels on merchandise, 
tests to determine whether a product is labeled 
correctly, and exhibits that have passed this in- 
formation on to the consumer. 

Outstanding work on legislation has been done 
by that committee which studies pending bills at 
the local, state, and national levels to determine 
what effect they will have on public welfare. When 
that study is completed, the results are brought 
before Conference members, and they are asked to 
act. Action taken is usually in the form of a flood 
of letters to legislators informing the latter of con- 
sumer opinion. 

The Conference maintains a speakers bureau 
to provide other groups with qualified speakers on 
interesting subjects and, through its television and 
radio committee, gives many programs over the air 
that are of interest to consumers. 

The committee work done in the Consumer Con- 
ference could be duplicated by groups elsewhere, 
with variations according to local interests. As an 
example, nearly every city has a retail merchants 
association. Consumers meeting with that group 
could benefit everyone. 

As the Conference is itself made up of many 
co-operating clubs, in turn it co-operates with other 
organizations. It is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Consumers and is represented on the 
boards of the Air Pollution Control League, Adult 
Education Council, and the Nutrition Council of 
the Health Federation. Several meetings each year 
have been held with Farm Bureau women, through 
which consumers have learned much about farmers’ 
problems. 

Thus, the next time you are annoyed by telephone 
solicitations, faulty merchandise, or unjust charges, 
make your voice heard where it will sound the 
loudest, in an organization of consumers. 
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Flora Was the Star Pupil 


Rose L. Ewinc 

Home Economics Teacher 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Wattaya mean, in-stall? .. . Put in? . . . Well, 
why don’tcha say ‘put in’?” 

That was my introduction to Flora and the 
beginning of my home economics teaching at 
School Five. I'll admit I was nervous. After a 
ten-year absence from the classroom, I had been 
recalled during the second week of school. The 
classes had already been taught by a substitute. 
That I was a contrast to her was apparent from 
Flora’s very audible mutter, “I don’t like old gray 
haired teachers. I like young pretty ones.” 

My unexpected summons had given me little 
time for preparation, and to add to my concern 
the department was in a state of upheaval. It 
recently had been moved from the first to the 
third floor, and the equipment was piled about 
the room. Gas stoves stood, unattached; the re- 
frigerator, plugged into the only electrical outlet, 
occupied a prominent spot in front of the black- 
board. From a two-day-a-week, part-time basis, 
home economics was now to be taught daily by 
a full-time teacher, not only to the customary 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes but also to the 
sixth graders. It was all part of a plan to enrich 
the lives of these girls who lived in a blighted sec- 
tion of the city. It was a known fact that few girls 
from this neighborhood ever finished high school. 
Most of them dropped out at 16 or before. It was 
thought that an extended home economics ex- 
perience in junior high school might help them 
make a happier high school adjustment as well as 
give them better background for their youthful 
marriages. 

As I tried to tell the eighth-grade girls about 
the plans for the future: a shower room and beauty 
nook, automatic washer and dryer, built-in cabinets 
and double sinks, tote-drawers, Flora did her best 
to prevent the telling. When I said that we wouldn't 
be able to cook until later because we had to wait 
for the equipment to be installed, that was the last 
straw. “I ain’t gonna sit and poke a needle through 
cloth all this semester. We did that last semester.” 

My heart was beating in my throat. I sat down. 
The group became quiet. Finally Flora said, 
“Wattsa matter? Why don’tcha say somethin’?” 

“I thought perhaps you wanted to be the teacher, 
and I would just sit and listen. You didn’t want 
to listen to me.” 
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She hung her head for a second and then in 
a subdued voice said, “I'm sorry. You go ahead. 
I'll keep still.” 

Bettijane had been enjoying Flora’s antics, but 
now, feeling sorry for both Flora and me, she spoke 
up, “Don’t pay any attention to Flora. She’s just 
trying you out. She always tries out new teachers. 
She can’t help it.” 

Bolstered by Flora’s apology and Bettijane’s ex- 
planation, I stood up again and started over—as | 
was to do so many times in trying to find the level 
of their interest and understanding. 

It was obvious that books and discussion were 
not the answer. We needed to start interesting 
activity projects immediately. With the next day 
free for planning and shopping I came back on the 
third day ready to meet my classes. All was excite- 
ment and enthusiasm when I presented my ideas: 
the eighth grade would make simple, cotton print 
housecoats to be used by all the girls when the 
shower room was completed; the seventh grade 
would design and make shampoo capes of un- 
bleached muslin; and the sixth grade would fringe 
and embroider gingham place mats. We spent no 
time on review but plunged right in. Workmanship 
wasn't of the highest quality, but the articles have 
withstood wear and laundering for four successive 
years. They were excellent teaching and review 
projects in themselves. 

Workmen were in and out of our classroom 
all fall, and often the classes had to meet in other 
places. We were sewing in the hall the day the 
room was painted. Flora moved her chair so that 
she could watch the painters through the glass in 
the door and sat enthralled as they applied every 
brushful. I overheard her tell another girl that some 
day she was going to have a kitchen just like that, 
with green walls and white cabinets. She turned 
and saw me and said, “Guess you think I’m foolish. 
Guess you think Flora will never have anything 
like that.” 

The first shampoo was an adventure. Flora, of 
course, played a key part. Her “me-first” habits 
weren't resented by her classmates. She was such 
an actress that whenever she achieved a place of 
prominence the girls knew they would be treated 
to a show. Their attention encouraged her dramatic 
talents. This time, as the “operator,” she was in 
her glory. I offered her the use of one of my white 
smocks, and had I given her a new dress she 
couldn’t have been happier. She preened in front 
of the mirror and promised herself that some day 
she'd wear white uniforms. 

It was Flora, too, who took the first shower. 
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She emerged exuberant but soon became moody. 
“I took mine so fast I forget how it felt. Can I go 
in again?” When I consented, her joy returned. 

Lessons in cooking, table setting, and table 
manners followed in quick succession. Flora scoffed 
at some of this. “You mean you go to all this 
bother every meal? You set the table like this and 
use napkins? Humph! I just fix me a sandwich 
and stand up and eat it,” but regardless, she loved 
using the gingham table mats and pretty china. 
Another time she asked, “Do you eat with your 
husband? I don’t think I could ever sit down and 
eat with a man.” She wondered how many rooms 
I had in my house, and when I said four, she ex- 
claimed in amazement, “Four rooms for two people? 
At our house there's four of us living in two rooms!” 

Another day as we sat around a table discussing 
a lesson I was distracted by Flora’s fussing with 
something under the table’s edge. “What do you 
have, Flora?” 

“A knife.” 

“Whose knife is it, and where did you get it?” 

“Mine, I carry it all the time.” 

Aghast, I said, “I never heard of such a thing.” 

Immediately little quiet Cassie said, “I guess 
you aren't used to a tough neighborhood like this 
one. We all carry knives around here.” 

June came, and Flora and her friends were 
graduated from the eighth grade. Succeeding 
classes have been varied and interesting, but none 
has given the unexpected twists and turns to the 
daily lessons as did that first group. 

Two rules I learned that first year are still appli- 
cable five years later. The first one is: Adapt the 
lesson material to the needs of the girls. This is 
not easy, for it implies the neglect of “standards.” 
It also requires—as my experience with Flora 
showed—the sloughing off of preconceived ideas of 
the girls’ needs and developing instead a perception 
which enables one to determine the girls’ real 
needs from their classroom behavior and remarks. 

Perhaps the answer—at least as far as standards 
or their substitutes are concerned—is to hold tight 
to basic principles of neatness, cleanliness, sani- 
tation, nutrition, and manners while omitting the 
embellishments which would be more suitable 
among other groups. 

My second rule is similar: Adapt the methods to 
the group. No matter how valuable the objective, 
if the class refuses to listen or absorb the informa- 
tion, the time spent on the lesson is wasted. Either 
the objective must be changed or another path 
found to it. For the most part, these girls are 
impatient with verbal or written instructions or 
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teacher demonstrations. Learning by doing is pre- 
ferred by far, and it requires the use of a variety 
of teaching techniques. Frequently, the class goes 
over the steps in a new cooking lesson by partici- 
pating as a group in a demonstration of the process. 
The next day family-sized groups repeat the lesson. 
Mock demonstrations by pupils, using empty uten- 
sils, please the classes and are effective as learning 
tools. Dramatization of wrong and right sanitation 
habits, housekeeping skills, table manners, and com- 
mon courtesies are popular with the girls. “Playing 
cafeteria” with food models teaches how to choose 
a good breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and also how 
to use the high school cafeteria. Some of the little 
niceties of polite society are practiced as the girls 
take turns being hostess and guests at the meals 
which they prepare. On-the-spot mending of school 
clothes is done as needed, and for this the house- 
coats have proved invaluable. The girls wear them 
while repairing rips or replacing missing fasteners 
on their school clothes. Washing and ironing are 
taught by the daily care given tea towels, bath 
towels, aprons, and housecoats. 

By commencing home economics work in the 
sixth grade, the girls have three years of experience 
in homemaking before grade school graduation. 
Since the extended program was instituted, almost 
without exception the girls have elected home 
economics in high school. It is a subject familiar 
to them and one in which they have achieved suc- 
cess. It has been gratifying to see that these later 
graduates of School Five have a greater social 
awareness of how to look, dress, and act, and are 
more at ease in their high school experiences, than 
was that first eighth-grade class. 

Of that group of 14, only one graduated from 
high school, although Bettijane was within one 
semester of graduation when she was married. Most 
of the others dropped out in the first year. 

Flora quit before the end of the first semester. 
Although only 14, she married, and her daughter 
was born just 15 months after her grade school 
graduation. She once brought two-months-old Terry 
Lee to school for us to see. 

A year ago Flora called on us again. Dressed 
in a white uniform, hair neatly waved, she looked 
older than her 17 years. She was divorced and had 
been given custody of her two children. While 
she worked as an attendant at a local hospital, her 
mother took care of the children. But the news 
she enjoyed telling the most was that she was rent- 
ing a nice apartment and that her kitchen was 
green and white and “every bit as nice as the home 
economics kitchen.” 
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Parental Life Cycle 


Marrua HECKE 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


This article summarizes a study conducted by 
Miss Hecke, a graduate assistant, and Jean 
Warren, a professor in the department of eco- 
nomics of the household and household manage- 
ment at the New York State College of Home 
Economics. 


There are many unanswered questions concern- 
ing the family life cycle. The results we have found 
at Cornell University came from questionnaires 
distributed to 128 juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students in home economics classes during the years 
1955-57. Most of the students who answered the 
questionnaire were born during the depression 
years and, therefore, it is not surprising to find the 
families small. Out of the 128 students, 21 were 
from one-child families, 44 from two-child families, 
and 37 had three children in the family. Only 16 
families had four children, while ten students came 
from 5- to 13-member households. Only two of 
the students reported brothers and sisters who 
were adopted. 

From the information which has been accumu- 
lated on the family life cycle from the reports of 
these students, a picture emerges. The birth of the 
first child generally occurs at the end of the first 
year of marriage, followed by birth of the second 
child two years later. A two-year interval was the 
most frequent spacing found between succeeding 
children, but as family size increased, three years 
was found to occur more frequently than one year. 
However, long and short spaces did occur between 
births regardless of family size. 

Considered in terms of dependency, what will 
this mean to parents? One large family having an 
irregular spacing of children had 45 years in which 
children were in need of parental care and assist- 
ance. If 21 is taken as the age when a child attains 
self-support, parents having two children will have 
a median of 25 years of support. In the 3-children 
families, 29 years will be needed, while 30 to 32 
years will be necessary for 4-, 5-, and 6-children 
families. Obviously within these years of child 
rearing little savings can be made for financial 
retirement for two parents. It is interesting to 
speculate on these and other questions regarding 
the family life cycle. Many questions remain for 
further research work. 


Mrs. Bond, Former AHEA President, 
Retires from Teachers College 


Doris HANSON 
Associate Editor, Household Equipment 
McCall's Magazine 


When Helen Judy 
Bond stood at a Teach- 
ers College window and 
looked out across the 
broad Hudson and be- 
yond the Palisades, she 
could hardly call to 
mind any home econom- 
ics department, school, 
college, or state educa- 
tion department in the 
whole sweep of the con- 
tinent where she would 
not be welcomed with 
a warm smile from a 
former student. Twenty 
years as head of the only 
all-graduate home eco- 
nomics department in a 
university also means 
that Dr. Bond can probably name as her students 
more administrators and top leaders in our pro- 
fession than can any other individual. 

She was the kind of teacher whose spontaneous 
smile was an invitation to stop for a chat in the 
hall. In spite of the fact that her secretary tried 
to hold her schedule sacred, Mrs. Bond would slip 
a student in through the front office door and 
listen to any problem. Few students and faculty 
are aware that her degrees are postscripted with 
“magna cum laude,” and her memberships include 
Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Lambda Theta, and 
enough associations and committees to fill a recipe 
file. What they learned to love in Mrs. Bond was 
her wonderful blend of humor and _ perceptive 
understanding that can put a doctoral candidate 
at ease on the eve of orals. 

A native of Iowa, Mrs. Bond’s A.B. is from the 
University there. One of her proudest achieve- 


Stone Studio 


Helen Judy Bond 
AHEA President, 1938-40 
Teachers College, 1927-1957 


ments was being named among its 100 outstanding 
graduates of all time at the University’s Centen- 
nial in 1947. Her Ph.D. and M.A. are from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. While a graduate student 
there, she began the instructorship that led to her 
becoming full professor, then head of the home 
economics department in 1937. In 1954, education 
for marriage and family life joined home economics 
and became the broader department of home and 
family life from which Mrs. Bond retired as head 
on July first. 

From her New York office window Mrs. Bond 
could look “downtown” toward the city’s business 
from which she drew so much for her educational 
programs. In the era when business was held 
suspect by many educators, Mrs. Bond was busy 
becoming friends with the New York business men 
and women. “We learned to appreciate and under- 
stand each other,” she tells, “way back when Good 
Housekeeping was about the only test kitchen to 
visit and Katherine Fisher would encourage me to 
bring my classes down.” Out of this kind of early 
exchange has come opportunities for on-job sum- 
mer training, graduate programs in household 
equipment, and a healthy co-operation between 
education and business. 

Ever since serving as Thirtieth Anniversary 
president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Bond has been active in special AHEA 
committees. She serves a committee as pectin 
serves jelly—from a flow of divergent discussion 
she can firm up an idea and see it through to a 
recommendation. Her relationship with business 
and her feeling for public relations were recog- 
nized in assigning her the job of setting up a 
public relations program for the Association six 
years ago. 

In 1954 when AHEA decided to sponsor a con- 
ference jointly with the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration to bring together representatives of many 
groups and agencies interested in home economics 
technical assistance and educational exchange, Dr. 
Bond immediately offered the facilities of Teachers 
College. The offer was accepted and it was natural 
that she should act as co-chairman of the confer- 
ence and just as natural that she should fly across 
the continent to share its results with fellow AHEA 
members at our San Francisco meeting. 

She has had a keen appreciation for the inter- 
national aspects of home economics since as far 
back as 1932, when she received a six months’ 
traveling fellowship from Columbia to study home 
and family life in Europe. For seven years she 
served on the international committee of AHEA; 
she represented us as a delegate at the 1949 Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics in Sweden. 
Today she could visit Greece, Pakistan, India, New 
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Zealand, and dozens of other countries where 
former T.C. students would greet her with pro- 
grams reflecting her direction. 

Side by side in Who’s Who in Education and 
Leaders in Education are Dr. Perry A. Bond and 
his wife, Helen Judy Bond. In naming the people 
who most inspired and influenced her profession- 
ally, Mrs. Bond will list four or five home econo- 
mists, then add with a sparkle the name of this 
chemistry professor from Iowa with whom she 
celebrated a silver wedding anniversary last year. 
Their present country home in New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, is well known to students and faculty as 
a mecca of week-end hospitality. Dozens of stu- 
dents from other lands have had their first sam- 
pling of American home life there. 

Mr. Bond’s public endorsement of his wife's 
profession came at the 1950 annual meeting of 
AHEA in Boston. After lengthy research and care- 
ful study of dimension and form, he submitted for 
presentation a handsomely hand-crafted brass 
Betty lamp inscribed “To the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association from Helen Judy Bond.” But 
before letting it go into the AHEA headquarters, 
she added to the inscription: “Made by Mr. Bond.” 


Ann Gilchrist Strong 
Dies in New Zealand 


Ann Gilchrist Strong, one of the founders of the 
American Home Economics Association and for 
40 years an internationally known figure in home 
economics, died on June 23, 1957, in Dunedin, 
New Zealand—in one of the countries to which she 
brought so much professionally and where her 
contribution has so long been skillfully nurtured 
and widely appreciated. 

Mrs. Strong was born in Carthage, Illinois, in 
1875. A graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, she was a professor of home economics 
and dean of women at the University of Tennessee 
when New Zealand Lieutenant-Colonel John Stud- 
holme visited the University. He was so impressed 
by the home economics work being done at the 
University and elsewhere in the United States that 
he offered to endow a chair of Home Science at 
Canterbury College. Professor Strong was ap- 
pointed to this position, but her own marriage and 
other events intervened, and when the offer was 
finally put ‘into effect it was at the University of 
Otago and Professor Boys-Smith was the first dean. 
Meanwhile, Professor Strong had continued her 
work in the United States at Tennessee and the 
University of Cincinnati until 1917, when she went 
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to Baroda, India, on a year’s leave of absence and 
remained to teach and to organize a graduate 
course in Home Science at the University of Ba- 
roda, classes in the Training College for Teachers, 
and classes in the high schools. Some of India’s 
home economics leaders today were her students. 

At last, in 1921, the early New Zealand offer was 
accepted and she joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Otago as a professor of household arts— 
a position from which she not only made great 
contributions to the development of the University 
course but exerted lasting influence on home sci- 
ence education both within the University and 
among women’s organizations. She was instrumen- 
tal in organizing the Otago Home Economics 
Association and initiated the work in Home Science 
Extension in New Zealand with the Department 
of Agriculture in Otago. 

Colleagues and students remember Mrs. Strong 
as a leader with great strength of character, gen- 
erosity, and the ability to envisage potentials in 
students and profession and to inspire their 
achievement. Officially, recognition for her serv- 
ices included the insignia of Officer of the British 
Empire in 1936 and a Coronation Medal in 1937. 


Nominations 
for the 1958 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1958 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference. Nomi- 
nees’ publications during 1957 as well as during 
the period 1952 to 1956 will be reviewed by the 
committee. Any home economist in the United 
States or Canada is eligible for the award. Prefer- 
ence, however, is given to AHEA members. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by a list of the candidate’s publica- 
tions during the current and five previous years. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1958. Forms will be supplied by 
the chairman for recording publications. 

The award will be presented at the 1958 annual 
meeting. Nominations may be sent to Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton, Institute of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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AHEA Offers Three 
Research Fellowships 


The American Home Economics Association of- 
fers three fellowship awards to Association mem- 
bers for graduate study in 1958-59. They are: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, $500 
2. The Omicron Nu Fellowship, $1,000 
3. Nutrition Fellowship, $1,000 

Applicants must be AHEA members, prepared 
to carry on research and show promise of con- 
tributing to the profession. The nutrition fellow- 
ship applicants must be from the South. 

Obtain application forms from AHEA, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Completed applications should be sent to Mrs. 
Frances S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky, by February 1, 1958. 


United Nations Day 
Observance October 24 


“Though the United Nations has passed the experimental 
stage and established itself as a vital international forum, 
it is important that we Americans not relax our efforts to 
demonstrate our support for the organization. United Na- 
tions Day, October twenty-fourth, is an occasion for empha- 
sizing these efforts. ..”—President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Again this year on October 24, the blue and 
white flags of the UN will hold honored places 
around the world as the 81 member nations cele- 
brate the birthday of the UN. 

Plans for observance of UN Day in the United 
States were discussed with representatives of the 
Council of Member Organizations of the United 
States Committee for the United Nations at a half- 
day meeting in Washington on July 10. Among 
those who addressed the group on the valuable 
work of the UN was Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. An intensely interesting description of one 
UN activity—the work of the Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary'— by V. Duckworth- 
Barker, senior information officer attached to the 
Committee, gave the representatives an idea of 
the extreme caution with which the Committee 
approached the task of interviewing witnesses so 
that families still remaining in Hungary would not 
be jeopardized. It also showed how members of 


1 The Report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary has now been published and is 
available from bookstores or from Columbia University Press 
in New York. Price $2. 
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a UN Committee such as this one, which was made 
up of UN delegates from completely different types 
of governments and parts of the world, do grad- 
ually arrive at what all can consider basic issues 
and make objective evaluations of testimony in the 
light of these issues. Understanding of all the 
activities of the United Nations is one of the objec- 
tives of the UN Day programs. 


UNITED 
NATIONS 
DAY 
October24 


This UN Day poster with flags in full color of mem- 
ber nations (Ghana has been added since this design 
was photographed) is available in two sizes, 10” x 15” 
and 14” x 20”. Up to 100 copies of the smaller size 
and to 50 copies of the larger are free. Additional 
copies are 75 cents and $1.50 per hundred, respectively. 
The poster is only one of the many materials available 
from the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 816 2Ist St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The 1957 Leaders Guide for Individual and 
Community Action is now available from the U.S. 
Committee for the United Nations at no cost for 
from one to five copies. Its 30 pages are packed 
with ideas for UN Day activities and programs to 
suit every group—for UN Day and throughout the 
year. 
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10:15 
10:45 to 
12:15 noon 


2 to 5 p.m. 
Evening 


9 to 10:30 a.m. 
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NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
International Federation of Home Economics 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

July 28 - August 2, 1958 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Theme: Education in Home Economics Relative to the Social and Economic Conditions 
of Individual Countries 


Monpay, JuLy 28 
Registration 


Meeting of International Permanent 
Council of Federation 
Orientation—Meeting of all delegates 
Introduction of Federation officers 
and executive committee members 
Introduction of delegations 
Explanation of Congress program 
Orientation — Meeting of discussion 
group teams—preparation for discus- 
sion group meetings 
First Plenary Session 
“The Social and Economic Problems of 
the World Today” * 
Greetings 
President, International Federation 
of Home Economics 
President, Canadian Home Econom- 
ics Association 
President, American Home Econom- 
ics Association 
Reception for all delegates 


Tuespay, 29 

Second Plenary Session 

“Social, Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation Required for Effective Home 
Economics Education” 

“The Role of Research in Obtaining 
Fundamental Data” 

Coffee break 

Discussion Groups—organized by lan- 
guages and professional interests 

Questions related to morning subject 
will be used as basis of discussion 

Professional Field Trips 

North American Dinner Evening 

Wepnespay, JuLy 30 

Third Plenary Session 

Symposium: “Application of Home 
Economics Knowledge” 

In education for professional 
leadership 


* Speakers for topics are being selected. 


10:30 to 11 a.m 
11 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

2 to 5 p.m. 
Evening 


9 to 10 a.m. 


10 to 10:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
to 12 noon 


2 to 4 p.m. 
4 to 5 p.m. 


Evening 


9 to 12 noon 


2 to 4 p.m. 


In education of youth (in school 
and out of school) 
In education programs for adults 
In education through mass media 
Coffee break 
Discussion Groups as previously or- 
ganized 
Professional Field Trips 
Dinner in American Homes 


Tuurspay, 31 


Fourth Plenary Session 

“The Contribution of Home Economics 
to the Position of Women in the 
World Today” 

Coffee break 

“The Contribution of Home Economics 
to the Social and Economic Life of 
the Family and to Social and Eco- 
nomic Progress through Expanding 
Careers” 

Discussion Groups 

Meeting of International Permanent 
Council of IFHE 

Meeting of discussion group teams 

Special Dinner 


Frimay, Aucust 1 


Professional Field Trips 

Meeting of discussion group teams 

Fifth Plenary Session 

Presentation of discussion group sum- 
maries by group leaders 

The President’s report to the delegates 
on the business transacted by the 
Federation’s Executive Committee 
and International Permanent Council 

Resolutions 

Entertainment 


Saturpay, Aucust 2 


Sixth Plenary Session 

“Our Week Together” 

“Our Work Ahead” 

Meeting of International Perma- 
nent Council of Federation 
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World’s Home Economists Plan for 
Ninth International Congress 


“Education in Home Economics Relative to 
the Social and Economic Conditions of Individ- 
ual Countries” is to be the theme for the Ninth 
International Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Home Economics when it meets in the 
United States next summer. 

Program speakers are to be drawn from as many 
parts of the world as possible and delegates, too, 
are expected to come to College Park, Maryland, 
from all parts of the world. World-wide publicity 
is being given to the Congress through the distri- 
bution of several thousand copies of the official 
prospectus, through announcements to newspapers 
and magazines in 72 countries, and through State 
Department transmittal of the organizing commit- 
tee’s invitation to 72 countries to be represented 
at the Congress. 

Already preliminary application forms and _ in- 
quiries about the Congress are being received from 
prospective delegates abroad. 

The AHEA’s organizing committee for the Con- 
gress has completed necessary arrangements for 
lodging and meals for the delegates at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, as well as for space for meetings 
and social events. A 7-day educational tour in the 
United States before the Congress and an 8-day 
tour in Canada immediately after the meeting will 
give delegates from outside USA and Canada an 
opportunity to combine sightseeing and visits of 
professional interest in the two countries. 


USA Attendance 


The American Home Economics Association and 
its organizing committee have reserved a total of 
approximately 600 registrations at the Congress for 
AHEA members. To allocate these places as fairly 
as possible the AHEA executive board approved a 
plan which prorates attendance at the Congress to 
states according to membership in the state home 
economics association. This plan was published in 
detail in the September 1957 issue of the Journat, 
and reprints are available from the Association 
upon request. AHEA members interested in at- 
tending the Congress are urged to obtain applica- 
tion forms now from the AHEA headquarters. The 
Canadian Home Economics Association—which is 
co-hostess with the American Home Economics 
Association—expects to have a delegation of about 
150 of its members at the Congress. There will be 
no limits placed on the number of delegates from 
abroad, in order to encourage large delegations 
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from many countries. Preparations are being made 
for a total attendance of about 1,000 delegates at 
the Congress. 


National Reports 


In preparation for the program of the Congress, 
each member nation of the Federation has been 
invited to submit a report on the entire theme or 
on its various subdivisions. 

The United States’ report covering the entire 
theme was submitted to the Federation headquar- 
ters on October 1. 

Sections of the report were prepared by groups 
of home economics faculty members at Ohio State 
University, Iowa State College, Michigan State 
University, and by the Oregon Home Economics 
Association. 

In November, the AHEA expects to receive the 
basic reports submitted by all countries and to 
begin the work of their translation and distribution 
to the Congress speakers and registrants. 


Program High Lights 

The tentative program on the preceding page 
outlines the events of the week. 

Innovations instituted by the American and 
Canadian Associations for this first North American 
Congress include the series of discussion groups 
and a variety of presentations at the general ses- 
sions—some will have only one speaker; others will 
have several speakers or a panel or symposium. 
Findings of the discussion groups will be reported 
back to the entire Congress. 


ADA Publishes Booklet 
on Food Fallacies and Facts 


The American Dietetic Association's new book- 
let, “Food Facts Talk Back,” challenges popular 
misconceptions about foods and nutrition. Its 32 
pages give sound reasons why many commonly 
heard statements are false. 

The booklet—a presentation of the Community 
Nutrition Section of the ADA—consists of three 
sections: Fallacies about Foods and Nutrition, Mis- 
conceptions about Weight Reduction, and Food 
Myths—Pregnancy and Lactation and an introduc- 
tion which includes a Daily Food Plan. 

“Food Facts Talk Back”— which incidentally is 
one of the most attractively designed booklets 
we've seen in many a day—may be ordered from 
the American Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, for 50 cents 
per copy and discounts on quantities. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marie Dirks 
Ohio State University 


A variational approach to empathy, A. S. 
Lucuins. J. Soc. Psychol. 45, First half (Feb. 
1957), pp. 11-18. 

Empathy is variously defined as the phenomenon 
of understanding others; of awareness of emotional 
properties of people, objects, or events; or in terms 
of how this understanding and awareness come 
about. Fundamental to the first two are the as- 
sumptions of identification and projection and also 
the doctrine that emotion and thought are purely 
subjective. The latter focuses on the interpretation 
of underlying process and maintains that emotions 
may be on the objective side. The author proposes 


an approach centering on a study of empathic- 
fostering or empathic-hindering properties of con- 
ditions. He gets at the idea that some people may 
be easier or harder to empathize with than others 
and describes three research projects using varying 
methods and conditions in an effort to alter mani- 
festations of empathy. 


The learning of symbolic behavior and its im- 
portance to education, R. Derrerinc. ETC: Rev. 
Gen. Semantics 14, No. 1 (Aug. 1956), pp. 23-37. 
This article reports an investigation of some of 

the scientific theories regarding non-gestural and 

non-verbal behavior that constitute social symbols 
by which we communicate as effectively as by 
gesture and by speech. One of the theories is that 
of role-taking. When this theory is applied in the 
study of human behavior, a teacher might ask not 
“What kind of child is he?” but “What kind is he 
trying to say he is?” “What kind of person is he 
trying to become?” The author notes that in this 
theory the socialization of the child is the process 
by which he comes to strike a consensus of the 
roles which many others take toward him; he gen- 
eralizes from these in the attitude he takes toward 
himself and thus comes to exemplify an average 
citizen in both his self-judgment and in his be- 
havior. Supplementation and elaboration of this 


theory are seen in research of the group dynamicists, 
the sociometric techniques of psychodrama and 
sociodrama, and the work of the “action theorists.” 
Involved is the concept of socialization as a way 
of learning to play satisfactory roles; of human 
behavior as in part a role-taking, message-sending, 
or training enterprise. The chief psychological and 
educational problem is to investigate the direction 
and dynamism of these message-sending patterns, 
which usually develop in early life. 


Family life education in schools and colleges 
with special reference to Tennessee, H. M. 
Mutter. J. Educ. Sociol. 30, No. 4 (Dec. 1956), 
pp. 173-180. 

This is a strong statement of the need for family 
life education in our schools and colleges by the 
head of the department of sociology in one of 
Tennessee's colleges. Among evidences of need 
are cited the increasing rate of divorce and juve- 
nile delinquency, increasing birth rate and accom- 
panying parental responsibility among those least 
equipped to assume it, lowering of marriage age 
and thereby of maturity level of parental group, 
loss of social and moral equilibrium in realm of 
sexual behavior, proliferation of welfare services, 
and others. As an illustration of some successful 
programs, the author cites the Asheville (North 
Carolina) community-wide program; the Kansas 
City public school department of family life pro- 
gram; the Tulsa (Oklahoma) high school home 
and family living class; and the Audubon Junior 
High (Los Angeles) integrated program. 

The article also notes a new requirement for 
some training in home and family living for teacher 
certification in Tennessee. 

The author terms efforts of a few graduate 
schools to develop a program for training of family 
educational specialists and marriage counselors a 
promising development. 


TV and education, A. S. KNowies. Educ. Forum 

21, No. 3 (March 1957), pp. 287-295. 

The author contends that TV is the most re- 
markable and influential communications medium 
the world has ever known. Commercial stations 
contribute national and international scope to 
everyday affairs, through hours given each week 
to nonsponsored cultural and educational programs. 
There are further potentialities in specific channels 
established for nonprofit educational TV (now 258 
channels) and closed circuit TV, available through 
educational or commercial stations. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, is experimenting with the 
establishment of a production center for enriching 
school and community programs of study to be 
available on a state-wide and national basis. 
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Why food costs stay high. U.S. News & World 
Report 42, No. 21 (May 24, 1957), pp. 34-36. 
In the last 10 years prices received by the farmer 

for food products have gone down 13 per cent. 

During the same period the cost of feeding the 

average family of four has increased from $1,264 to 

$1,708 or 35 per cent. A committee of the U. S. 

House of Representatives is trying to find out the 

causes for these changes. 

The study to date shows several answers—more 
and better food, ready-to-cook foods, fancy packag- 
ing, higher costs of transportation and handling. 

The Economic Unit of the U. S$. News and World 
Report estimates that the average family of four 
pays $190 a year for the convenience of modern 
groceries and eating out more often. 

Profits before taxes of large processors of food, 
wholesale distributors, and retail food chains have 
gone up considerably since 1945 mostly as a result 
of handling a larger volume of food. Profits as a 
percentage of sales are at a lower rate than in 1947. 
The estimated rate for 1956 is 3.4 per cent of the 
food dollar. Net profits, after taxes, as a percentage 
of net assets for food-processing companies ranged 
between 6 and 12 per cent in 1955 while for all 
manufacturing net profits averaged 15 per cent 
of net assets. 

Improved efficiency of workers has been can- 
celed out by increase in wage rates. Hourly earn- 
ings of employees in food marketing firms in 1955 
were 43 per cent higher than the 1947-49 average. 
In the same period labor cost per unit of food 
rose by 26 per cent. 

Transportation costs have increased greatly. 
In 1945 less than 6 cents of every food dollar went 
for transportation and now, according to the latest 
figures, 8 cents of every food dollar goes to pay 
for transportation. 

According to grocery manufacturers, many of 
the “convenience” foods save money for the family. 
Waste materials are eliminated at the factory thus 
reducing costs of transportation. 


Sound waves do a time study. Business Week 
No. 1445 (May 11, 1957), pp. 192-194. 
Professor Gerald Nadler, head of the industrial 
engineering department at Washington University 
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in St. Louis, has developed an improved method 
to study movements of the hand and body. The 
mechanism used is the Universal Operator Analyser 
and Recorder or Unopar. 

Methods which may eliminate or reduce waste 
motion are of interest in many fields. Unopar 
harnesses sound waves and the Doppler effect to 
give a three-dimensional picture of movements of 
worker's hands. The principle involved is this: 

Sound waves—or similar phenomena that occur in cycles— 
reach the listener at more frequent intervals when the 
source of the sound and the listener are moving toward 
each other, in effect squeezing the waves together. This 
raises the pitch of sound or the frequency of whatever type 
of wave is involved. The reverse occurs when sound source 
and listener are moving apart. 


Standard old methods of study are photographing 
light patterns made by the worker’s movements 
and use of the electrocardiogram, which measures 
the worker's effort but not his motions. In the new 
method a small sound generator that gives high 
frequency waves inaudible to the human ear is 
attached to the worker's hand. These sound waves 
are picked up by three microphones and recorded 
automatically on graph paper to give the three- 
dimensional diagram needed by the industrial en- 
gineer. This is still a laboratory technique, but 
researchers are working toward simpler, less costly 


design, which is expected to have wide application. 


The British and the United States consumer 
price indexes, A. Hurwitz and W. BLACKMAN. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 80, No. 4 (April 1957), 
pp. 475-483. 

Publication of descriptive information about the 
recently revised British Index of Retail Prices makes 
possible comparison of concepts and methodology 
followed in preparing the Consumer Price Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Index of 
Retail Prices for the United Kingdom. 

Both purport to measure the same thing: change 
from one time to another in prices of goods and 
services bought by consumers in the market place. 
Both cover all goods and services purchased 
directly by the families they represent. The in- 
dexes measure price change only and do not reflect 
changes in family expenditures which occur as 
families receive more or less real income to spend. 

The population group covered by the U. S. Index 
appears more homogeneous than that covered by 
the British index with respect to those characteris- 
tics related to family spending. 

Information about family expenditures used in 
both indexes was obtained through field surveys. 
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Contributed by Leone 
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The assessment of parental identification, S. W. 
Gray and R. Kraus. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 54, 
No. 1 (Aug. 1956), pp. 87-114. 

Thirty-four women and 28 men students from a 
southern college plus the mother and father of each 
student were subjects. The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values was filled out (1) by the subject 
for himself, (2) as he believed his father and his 
mother would answer it, and (3) as his father and 
mother actually answered it. A sentence completion 
test was also used. Three different methods of 
statistical analysis were used. For both men and 
women greater similarities were found for the same 
sex-parent. However, women were significantly 
more like their sex-parent than were men. 

The authors hazard a guess that southern women 
of college age have experienced less of a shift from 
the values and standards of an older generation 
than have their peers in the North and West; there- 
fore, identification patterns for southern women 
would be in the direction of greater influence of 
the mother than in regions where more shift has 
occurred. The authors evaluate and criticize their 
methods and findings. They suggest that both sexes 
and both parents should be considered in studies 
of identification processes. 


Sibling structure and perception of the discipli- 
nary roles of parents, A. F. Henry. Sociometry 
20, No. 1 (March 1957), pp. 67-74. 

The hypothesis of the study is that perception by 
children of the disciplinary role structure within 
the family varies with their order of birth; that is, 
that the eldest child tends to perceive the father 
as principal disciplinarian while the youngest child 
sees this role as the mother’s. 

Two samples were used: (1) 1,335 students in 
two New England high schools (heavily Catholic 
and with fathers of relatively low education), (2) 
391 college students and 226 high school students 
in Tennessee (heavily Protestant and with fathers of 
relatively high education ). The hypothesis was sup- 
ported in both samples. 

Other studies have shown some evidence that the 
perception of the father as disciplinarian is asso- 
ciated with the discharge of anger outwardly 
against others. When the mother is viewed as the 
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disciplinarian, anger following frustration is turned 
inward, resulting in self-blame and anxiety. 

Findings suggest that the arrival of additional 
children tends to shift the burden of discipline over 
to the father. The authors advance certain hypoth- 
eses to account for the relation between the struc- 
ture of disciplinary roles and the direction of ex- 
pression of anger. 


Sex-role learnings of five-year-olds, L. B. Fauis 
and W. D. Smrru. J. Genetic Psychol. 89, No. 1 
(Sept. 1956), pp. 105-117. 

The study attempts to measure (1) how the child 
sees himself as complying with his appropriate sex 
role and (2) how he sees his parents as indoctrinat- 
ing him into his appropriate sex role. Thirty-eight 
middle-class children in Florida were subjects. 

The picture interview method used involved the 
presentation to the children of three pairs of pic- 
tures of play and work activities. The child was 
asked to designate his own choice of activity, his 
perception of his mother’s preference, and his per- 
ception of his father’s preference. 

Assuming that the pictures used did designate 
“appropriate” roles, these five-year-olds manifested 
a clear identification with the appropriate sex role. 
Boys chose masculine activities more often than 
did girls. Both boys and girls perceived the parents 
as preferring the activities appropriate for the 
child’s sex more often than preferring sex-inappro- 
priate ones. The authors concluded that it seemed 
relatively clear that these children perceived their 
parents as indoctrinating them into the appropriate 
sex role. 


Affectional and aggressive behavior of preschool 
children, J. Wavrers, D. Pearce, and L. Dans. 
Child Devel. 28, No. 1 (March 1957), pp. 15- 
26. 

Much has been learned about children’s aggres- 
sive behavior, but little is known about the be- 
havior of young children which is friendly or affec- 
tional in nature. The subjects studied were 124 
nursery-kindergarten children in Oklahoma. Direct 
observation and a time-sampling technique were 
used. The data consisted of 4,960 one-minute rat- 
ings, 40 observations having been made on each 
child. 

At the three-, four-, and five-year levels the chil- 
dren were more verbally than physically affection- 
ate. At all age levels the children were more 
affectionate than aggressive in their response to 
others and much more frequently employed affec- 
tion than aggression in initiating contacts. 
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Contributed by ExizaBeTH PARKER 
Georgia Power Company 


Look what’s happening to refrigerators, O. CAN- 
TRELL. Progressive Farmer 72, No. 5 (May 1957), 
p. 121. 

Crisp uncluttered lines tell at a glance that re- 
frigerators have changed. The built-in look is avail- 
able in wall units or free-standing units. Offset 
hinges on some standing models allow the door to 
open without space for clearance, and provision is 
made for ventilation. 

Doors are easier to open—even by finger tip or 
elbow; many open from the inside, making them 
child-safe. 

In two-temperature models, freezer compart- 
ments are as likely to be on the bottom as on the 
top. 

Color names sound as festive as the color looks 
in your kitchen, One manufacturer offers a remov- 
able panei to facilitate color changes. 


New lighting techniques contribute to mood and 
comfort. Living for Young Homemakers 10, No. 

5 (May 1957), pp. 103-105. 

Each year, almost-unheard-of comforts and con- 
veniences become standard equipment in well- 
designed, moderately priced homes. The engineered 
lighting that is profusely illustrated in this issue is 
a good example. 

In designing the lighting for the “electri-living 
homes,” the combined talents of the electrical engi- 
neers and architects have exploited light for empha- 
sis and for dramatic and decorative effects and to 
define activity areas and soothe the eye and en- 
gender warmth. Lighting so engineered contributes 
to a home's safety and makes it visually comfortable 
and stimulating to live in. 


Microwave cooking. Good Housekeeping 144, No. 

5 (May 1957), pp. 263-264. 

A boxlike oven that cooks with microwaves, not 
heat, is destined to begin a new era in cooking. 
The microwaves bounce through food so fast that 
the dish remains cool, but the food is piping hot. 

These electronic ranges operate on a 220-volt 
circuit as do electric ranges or clothes dryers. At a 
price of $1,200 or so, only a few thousand have been 
sold; but engineers are hard at work to reduce the 
cost of the tube that sends the microwaves. 


Since cooking is done by time, not temperature, 
and it is incredibly fast, the cook will need new 


cookbooks. Microwaves do not go through metal, 
but instead of buying new pots and pans one can 
cook in china or paper. 

Food doesn’t always look the same, but it tastes 
delicious, cooks faster, holds heat longer, and elimi- 
nates oven cleaning. 


Build safety into your home, T. DesmMonp. Am. 
Home 37, No. 6 (May 1957), pp. 26, 28-40. 
Accidents at home kill more Americans than even 

the automobile and kill as many children as the 

next six causes of death. 

Houses can be safe. The Home of Safety built 
in Bay Village, Cleveland, Ohio, has no stairs. The 
roof is fireproof. A mixing valve on water outlets 
prevents scalding. Lead-free paint protects those 
children who like to chew on sills and moldings. 
Floors are covered with slip-proof material that 
requires no polishing or waxing. 

The entire house is light-conditioned. Switches 
are placed at entrances and exits to all rooms. 
Switch plates glow in the dark. Safety covers are 
placed on all electric outlets and outlets are no 
more than 12 feet apart. 

Built-in appliances and carefully planned storage 
minimize bending and stretching, thus aiding in 
the prevention of falls. 

With more children per family and more aged 
people in our population, a house with built-in 
safety has a greater potential resale value. Since 
the home you build today will be éccupied 50 years 
from now, build for the ‘future and the present. 


The kitchen: the most exciting area in today’s 
home, Tue Eprrors. House Beautiful 99, No. 6 
(June 1957), pp. 89-130+. 

The first article in this series discusses the impor- 
tance of engineering or planning a kitchen. Being 
a production line, a kitchen should be planned to 
eliminate unnecessary steps. This is equally pos- 
sible when remodeling a kitchen as when planning 
for a new house. 

Twins in all sizes that function in many ways are 
a feature of the newest kitchens. Double ovens, 
refrigerators, and freezers lead this parade. 

Thermostatic appliances have changed cooking 
habits. The number of units is not so important 
today as is an adequate supply of electricity. 

With appliance manufacturers and cabinet manu- 
facturers co-operating, the built-in look may be 
achieved without the expense of building it in. 

The last article discusses new appliance features. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by LEVELLE Woop 
Ohio State University 


Reduce costs with expense control, A. C. Kinc. 
Inst. Mag. 41, No. 1 (July 1957), pp. 42-43. 
Food service operators are warned of the impor- 

tance of controlling costs of small expense items as 
well as costs of food and labor. Some examples 
listed to watch are: breaks in numerical sequence 
of sales checks without explanation of voids; price 
changes and additions on sales checks; breakages 
and losses of china, glassware, and silverware, espe- 
cially in the warewashing department; and the cost 
of employee meals, laundry, cleaning supplies, 
menu cards, and servicing of kitchen equipment. 


Food texture rapidly gaged with versatile shear- 
press, A. Kramer. Food Eng. 29, No. 5 (May 
1957 ), p. 57. 

A description is given of a new-model shear- 
press device for the rapid measure and recording 
of such quality factors as maturity of raw peas and 
Lima beans; firmness of raw or canned apple slices, 
beets, spaghetti, chicken, beef, and shrimp; fibrous- 
ness of asparagus and green beans; succulence of 
sweet corn and apples. Force developed by re- 
sistance of food to shearing or compression is trans- 
ferred to the measuring system. This is a compact 
unit, adaptable to field, plant, kitchen, or labo- 
ratory. Different rings are available for relatively 
soft materials and for harder products. 


Planning for staff development, R. L. Lawrence. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 
588-591. 

Training is discussed under four interrelated 
phases, one built on the other. Preservice is fol- 
lowed by induction and on-the-job training (to- 
gether often called in-service) then graduate or 
other advanced off-the-job training with emphasis 
on preparation for effective leadership and super- 
vision. 

Training is a line responsibility with the imme- 
diate supervisor directly responsible for training 
employees under his supervision. Such a super- 
visor best knows the trainee’s attitudes, work habits, 
problems, and other personal characteristics. The 
supervisor is in a position to transmit attitudes; to 
recommend, discharge, and employ; and to be 
responsible for results of the work of employees. A 
special training officer would hold a staff position 
and could assist the supervisor in planning, pro- 
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curing, and explaining training materials and in 
evaluating the results of the training. 

Effective induction training develops satisfactory 
understandings, habits, and attitudes as well as 
knowledge of the job descriptions and work tech- 
niques for a specific job. On-the-job training in- 
volves keeping up to date and increasing pro- 
ficiency. Co-operative planning and effort of 
supervisor and employee should provide a work- 
able plan with resultant improved work methods 
and planning time management and human rela- 
tions skills. The supervisor is often the teacher. 
As such, she has the responsibility of keeping her- 
self up to date. 

Graduate or other off-the-job training may be 
advisable for certain more advanced employees. 


The time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods: 
V. Texture stability of thickened precooked 
frozen foods as influenced by composition 
and storage conditions, H. L. Hanson, L. R. 
Fietcuer, and A, A. Food Tech. 11, 
No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 339-343. 

The texture of white sauce and pudding-type 
desserts made with waxy rice flour, egg yolk, and 
whole egg was less damaged when frozen and 
stored at 0°F than when storage temperatures 
fluctuated from —10° to 10°F. Improvement in 
texture stability was effected by the use of additives 
such as pectin, gelatin, gums, and Irish-moss extrac- 
tives and by formula changes of reduced propor- 
tions of egg and liquid and increased proportions 
of flour and sugar. 


Portion-planned refrigeration, C. K. Lrrman and 
L. A. K. Froxicu. Inst. Feeding & Housing 8, 
No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 26-29. 

The refrigerator has a direct relationship with 
any portion-planning program. Efficient arrange- 
ment of space for storage of portion items may be 
based on advantageous states of production, appro- 
priate containers, economical quantities, and con- 
venient removal. 

Walk-in refrigerators lend themselves to storage 
of bulk perishables, in-process storage of such 
items as meats, and volume storage of portion 
items. Flexible multi-level arrangement of space 
in the reach-in type of refrigerator is important and 
possible through planning on the “module” basis or 
units of equal or related sizes. Slides for trays or 
pans of different depths and drawer sections for 
portion-cut cartons make possible the economical 
and convenient storage of portion items. Charts for 
capacity determination are suggested. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Ciara A. Storvick 
Oregon State College 


Observations of dietary sodium chloride, C. O. T. 
Bat and G. O. Meneety. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
33, No. 4 (April 1957), pp. 336-370. 

Included in this paper is a brief and interesting 
account of the discovery of the physiological indis- 
pensability of salt on one hand and, on the other, a 
growing appreciation of the deleterious effects of 
excessive salt intake. Recently, some investigators 
have observed a striking positive correlation be- 
tween the amount of salt consumed and the inci- 
dence of hypertension in adults. 

The authors of this paper studied the effect of 
various levels of salt intake on blood pressure, 
serum cholesterol, total body sodium, sodium space, 
and electrocardiograms of rats. 

Polydipsia, polyuria, and dehydration were the 
first apparent symptoms of the rats on diets contain- 
ing increased salt. These symptoms were followed 
by edema, anemia, lipemia, and hypoproteinemia. 
The animals which survived this phase soon lost 
the excess fluid and became emaciated. Upon au- 
topsy, the only abnormalities observed were in the 
kidneys, which showed marked tubular degenera- 
tion. The animals which died or were sacrificed dur- 
ing the edematous phase showed, on autopsy, de- 
generation of the tubules characteristic of nephrosis. 
The majority of the rats, however, did not develop 
nephrosis but instead showed an increase in systolic 
blcod pressure. Another symptom of hypertension 
was apparent from the electrocardiograms since the 
tracings were similar to those characteristic of hu- 
man hypertension. There was a positive correlation 
between total serum cholesterol and level of salt 
intake. 

Shortened life span, hypertension, disturbance in 
fat metabolism, hypercholesterolemia, kidney and 
heart failure resulted from high levels of salt intake. 


Grand Rapids fluoridation study—results per- 
taining to the eleventh year of fluoridation, 
F. A. Arnotp. Am. J. Pub. Health 47, No. 5 
(May 1957), pp. 539-545. 

This is a report of the results to date on the well- 
controlled study of the effect of consumption of 
fluoridized drinking water on the general as well as 
dental health of the population consuming that 
water. 

Prior to the fluoridation of the public water sup- 
ply of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1944, the “base 


line data” were obtained on the dental condition of 
all of the school children in that community. Since 
then, the teeth of the children have been examined 
annually. For the purpose of comparison, similar 
examinations were made on the school children of 
Muskegon, Michigan, where the water supply was 
not fluoridized until 1951. 

The results confirm the beneficial effect of fluo- 
rine in the effective reduction of dental decay to 
the extent of 60 to 65 per cent for the children born 
after the water was fluoridized. No harmful effects 
on the general health of the subjects have been 
observed. 


Nutritional status and dietary habits of older 
people, E. L. Barcuetper. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
33, No. 5 (May 1957), pp. 471-476. 

This is a review of several recent and detailed 
studies on the dietary habits of older people as 
well as their nutritional status as revealed by physi- 
cal examinations and biochemical tests on the blood 
or excreta. 

Results of nitrogen balance studies showed that 
on caloric intakes of less than 1500, subjects were 
in negative nitrogen balance even though protein 
intake ranged from 50 to 63 grams. 

The mean serum cholesterol concentration was 
higher for women than for men. There was a posi- 
tive correlation between serum cholesterol and 
dietary cholesterol and between serum cholesterol 
and dietary fat. 

In general, overweight seems to accompany the 
aging process. This would indicate that the require- 
ment for calories has decreased due to decreased 
activity but that the food habits, at least the desire 
for calories, acquired earlier in life have been re- 
tained. It would appear that the caloric require- 
ments for older people are not so high as our present 
recommended dietary allowances. 


In the days when vitamins were new, H. T. Par- 
sons. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 4 (April 
1957), pp. 371-373. 

This is a delightful account of some recollections 
of the discovery of the vitamins and of a few of the 
scientists who had a part in their discovery. Some 
significant milestones were: recognition of the nu- 
tritional significance of vitamin A, identification of 
vitamin B, demonstration of the ability of some 
species such as the rat and the prairie dog to syn- 
thesize vitamin C, recognition of the antivitamin 
effect of the avidin of egg white, and demonstra- 
tion of the antithiamine effect of fresh yeast and of 
raw bracken fern. 
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Public Health 


Contributed by Marcaret Dayton 
Minneapolis and Hennepin (Minnesota) 
County Chapter 

American Red Cross 


What makes a good adoption? K. Bain. Am. J. 

Nursing 57, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 306-308. 

In the 10 years following the war, the number of 
families in the United States increased by 14 per 
cent, with the birth rate continuing to rise. With 
this increase in natural families, there has been a 
tremendous increase of interest in adoptions. 

Formerly, adopting a child was relatively simple. 
Orphanages were full of unwanted children. The 
baby supply was large; demand small. Today, ex- 
actly the reverse is true. Though 50,000 babies are 
born each year to unmarried white mothers, this 
number falls far short of meeting the demand. 

The eagerness of childless couples to adopt babies 
presents problems. Sometimes couples are willing 
to pay for a child and unethical middlemen are 
willing to collect a fee for the transfer. 

Today's professional skill has reduced the ma- 
ternal death rate; likewise, increased knowledge and 
skill in the placement of babies can reduce hazards 
of adoption for the natural mother, the baby, and 
the adoptive parents. 

Sound adoption policies begin with the mother, 
usually unmarried, who decides to give up her 
baby. How and when she makes that decision de- 
termine to no small degree the success or failure of 
the subsequent steps. She needs the services of a 
caseworker who has real skill in helping her make 
a sound decision she can hold to and live with in 
the years ahead. She needs good antenatal and 
maternity care. A history of poor diet, illness, over- 
work, or poor living conditions may influence the 
physician against recommending a particular child 
for placement. 

Appraising an infant for adoption is one of the 
most difficult tasks a pediatrician has to perform. 
The skill of his specialty and those of neurology 
and psychology are not yet sufficiently adequate to 
predict the child’s future development, mentality, 
and personality. Future mental achievement can- 
not be predicated on the basis of psychological tests 
that are given in infancy. Family history, often 
meager and one-sided, general physical and neuro- 
logical examinations, and observation of the infant's 
reaction are today’s best appraisal methods. 
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Scientific prediction of who will make good par- 
ents likewise requires more knowledge than we 
have today. The trained social worker can, how- 
ever, discover motives, desires, and feelings that 
help weed out the worst risks. 

The adoption process represents the pooling of 
professional services provided by social workers, 
doctors, and lawyers and is best centered in a social 
agency where the adoption is, or should be, child 
centered. An independent adoption, where the in- 
termediary is trying to help the unmarried mother 
or is trying to satisfy prospective parents, is adult 
centered and cannot meet all the requirements for 
a good adoption. Each year, however, there are 
many independent adoptions. Speed, early place- 
ment, and lack of “red tape” are reasons offered. 
Perhaps the main reason for the popularity of these 
adoptions is the status of supply and demand, some- 
times linked with the inability of prospective par- 
ents to qualify under social agency standards, the 
age of prospective parents, and their desire for 
infants. 

The inability of social and health agencies to 
cope with the ballooning demand in child adoption 
has brought criticism, some unfounded. Agencies 
are now looking at their own practices and are try- 
ing to make many changes in handling adoptions 
consistent with needs of children. Social agencies 
are also making steady progress toward establishing 
practices based on modern knowledge of child de- 
velopment and human behavior. 


Scarlet fever, S. Gerarp. Today's Health 35, No. 4 

(April 1957), pp. 38-39, 46. 

Antibiotics have taken much of the terror out of 
scarlet fever, a childhood disease in which 90 per 
cent of cases occur before the patient’s 15th year, 
and have eliminated the need for quarantine and 
isolation. Penicillin shortens the illness, lessens 
likelihood of serious complications, and reduces the 
streptococci a patient will spread, thereby shorten- 
ing the time he is able to infect others. 

Scarlet fever, closely related to strep throat and 
impetigo, is strep throat with a toxic rash. 

The various streptococci prevalent in a com- 
munity are capable of causing many kinds of strep- 
tococcal diseases. For the strain that causes scarlet 
fever, the type of disease produced depends upon 
where it entered the patient's body and his im- 
munity or lack of it. 

Scarlet fever is relatively mild. In severe cases, 
antitoxins or convalescent serum may be used with 
the antibiotics. The doctor will be on the watch 
for symptoms of various complications. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. KEeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Something new in finishes, J. M. Sacssury. Mod- 
ern Textiles Mag. 38, No. 4 ( April 1957), pp. 82- 
86. 

The American Cyanamid Corporation offers a 
new product which will check the formation of 
body odor on apparel fabrics, 

Interest in purifying finishes is reported as far 
back as the 1930's, but a lack of durable finishes 
prevented commercial usage. Continued experi- 
mentation by both textile and pharmaceutical fields 
has provided the knowledge necessary to develop 
an effective finish. Such finishes differ from the 
familiar finishes which modify the physical and 
chemical properties of fabrics. Purifying finishes 
must modify the biological properties of a fabric 
by reducing the number of micro-organisms grow- 
ing on a material. 

Contrary to popular belief, perspiration is odor- 
less. Socially unacceptable odor is dependent upon 
the bacteria which attack the glandular secretions. 
This body odor might be prevented by attempting 
to stop perspiration or by controlling its decomposi- 
tion by bacteria as this new finishing treatment is 
designed to do. 

Test methods were developed to determine the 
effectiveness of chemicals for preventing bacterial 
growth on fabrics and to test the end-use by 
measuring and recording the body odor. The end 
use tests were correlated with laboratory tests to 
determine the effectiveness. 

The Cyana Purifying Agent is a solution readily 
diluted with water and is not affected by freezing 
or storage at 120°F. It is nonirritating and nontoxic 
to the human’ skin. It is easily applied to fabrics 
and does not change the hand of the fabric. Heat, 
light, and abrasive action do not destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the finish. The durability of the finish 
to washing is less on wool and the hydrophobic 
fibers than on the cellulosic fabrics or their blends. 
It is also durable to both dry and wet cleaning. 

Results of wear tests revealed that excellent con- 
trol of body odor was retained through 10 and 25 
washings in an automatic home washer. 

With such a record of success this finish should 
be used on all fabrics that come in contact with 
the body. This will help to maintain hygienic 
cleanliness and increase the wear life of fabrics. 
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Preliminary investigation of stretch-type nylon 
military hosiery, J. ZomMeRMAN and C, J. 
Pore. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 46, No. 8 (April 22, 
1957 ), pp. 270-276. 

Numerous stretch-type nylon yarns are commer- 
cially available for men’s hosiery. The application 
to the Army rib dress and cushion-sole socks is 
being considered in order to reduce the number of 
sizes that must be purchased, while providing better 
fit, greater durability to wear, and more uniform 
dimensional stability to laundering. 

Experimentation upon socks knitted and finished 
by a single hosiery manufacturer show that the 
“stretch concept” can be successfully used in mili- 
tary hose. 

The results indicated that either plating or plying 
systems of combining a stretch nylon with cotton 
and/or wool is satisfactory, making it possible to 
reduce the number of sizes needed from eleven to 
three—small, medium, and large. Both rib and 
cushion-sole socks made from torque-type yarns 
possess greater elongation than do those made from 
non-torque-type yarns. 

The dimensional stability to laundering of socks 
made from stretch-type yarns is better than that of 
the standard sock. Some of the stretch yarns were 
similar to the standard after one specification laun- 
dering; however, the field tests showed that after 
continued wear the stretch-type yarns were more 
stable. 


Nylon use gains in England, F. C. Livincsrone. 
Modern Textiles Mag. 38, No. 4 (April 1957), 
pp. 50, 60, 93. 

Britain marked the 10th anniversary of the 
manufacture of nylon by emphasizing the use of 
nylon and other man-made fibers in apparel and 
industrial fabrics. Exhibits at London's Royal 
Albert Hall show nylon’s increased popularity in 
that country. 

Factors that have contributed to the increased 
popularity have been the drop in price of nylon 
products and the full acceptance of nylon by 
London and Paris designers. 

Yarns for stockings have received considerable 
attention. Agilon, the stretch yarn, is made in many 
different weights. Other developments include 
durable monofilament yarns and many new anti- 
snag ideas. 

“Bulked” or “textured” nylon developments were 
evident. Ban-Lon, the yarn with a cashmere feel, 
stretches and fits the contour without constriction. 
Taslan has bulk but no stretch and feels more like 


cotton. 
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Getting the Most Out of College. By MARCARET 
E. Bennetr with the collaboration of MoLLy 
Lewin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1957, 219 pp., $3.95. 

Getting the Most Out of College by Margaret 
Bennett should be of vital interest to the entering 
college student and welcomed as a valuable text 
or reference book by instructors of freshman orien- 
tation courses. The author develops the idea that 
a major responsibility of higher education is to help 
students discover and take full advantage of their 
talents and opportunities. Dr. Bennett challenges 
students to realize that they are a potential source 
of trained and responsible leadership. She skillfully 
keeps before the reader the thought that “others 
can help you help yourself,” thus encouraging the 
student to enlist the assistance of college personnel 
if and when guidance is desired. The need for 
constructive self-appraisal and self-direction is em- 
phasized throughout the book. 

A virtue of this publication is its easy readability 
and the informal and nontechnical style; the book 
is well organized and clearly presented. Chapter 
six, in which Dr. Bennett discusses “Charting a 
Life Plan,” is particularly strong. Interest is added 
by appropriate line sketches at the beginning and 
selected references at the end of each chapter. 
A visual bibliography of suggested motion pic- 
tures and film strips precedes the appendix. 

Dr. Bennett, a psychologist at the Pasadena City 
College, is well known for her many contributions 
in the guidance area, notably the publication Col- 
lege and Life.—Luctte ALEXANDER, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


How Children Learn. By Arven N. FRANDSEN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957, 546 pp., $5.50. 

Mr. Frandsen, in this book, has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the field of education in 
applying the general principles of education to the 
problems of understanding and teaching elemen- 
tary school children. 

In the very outset, Mr. Frandsen points out that 
the most important responsibilities of the teacher 
are to have an understanding of the aims of the 
elementary school and to participate in their con- 
tinuous reformulation. A conception of these aims 
will serve as a guide in (1) developing the cur- 
riculum, (2) providing the essential conditions for 


learning, (3) guiding effective learning, (4) pro- 
viding for individual differences, and (5) deter- 
mining outcomes which need to be evaluated. 

Throughout the book are scientific facts and 
theories of learning, many of which are supported 
by data from psychological research, classroom 
experiments, and observations of children in vari- 
ous school activities. 

Teacher-guidance is strongly suggested as essen- 
tial for effective learning. Several of the chapters 
give suggestions for teacher-guidance of pupils. 
These suggestions are excellent sources of help for 
effective teaching. They should serve as a chal- 
lenge to teachers in helping children learn. At the 
end of each chapter are suggestions for review 
and applications and an extensive list of references. 

The book is not only excellent for the in-service 
teacher in guiding the learning of children but will 
offer invaluable help for the college student in 
preparation for teaching.—ZxLeMa P. Price, Alcorn 
A & M College, Mississippi. 


School Problems in Human Relations. By Lioyp 
and Exrame Coox. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957, 292 pp., $5.50. 
According to the Preface, this book “. . . is a 

study of problems in human relations in and about 

schools and of what was done, or might have been 
done, to solve them.” 

Human relations are defined as “interactions of 
people,” and in general the authors feel that a 
problem in human relations is essentially a conflict 
in values. After reviewing the nature of social 
problems and defining terms, the author introduces 
the reader to the frame of reference for human 
relations course planning and the methods of de- 
termining the objectives of such a course. The 
second part of the text is devoted to a great 
variety of areas. For example, Chapter 5, “Room 
Order, Teacher Method,” Chapter 6, “Teaching 
Children Who Differ,” Chapter 9, “Student Non- 
class Activities,” Chapter 10, “School Home Rela- 
tions,” and Chapter 12, “School Head and Staff 
Relations.” Part III deals with the concepts of 
leadership, community relations, and the “role 
structure” of the teachers and administrators. 

The authors are to be commended for the ex- 
cellent chapter (12) “Democratizing School Ad- 
ministration,” in which they state: 


Centers of learning should teach by their own everyday 
life what a democracy is and does and means. They should 
teach by example, rather than preachment. The question is 
how to democratize more fully top administration, for in 
every school the administrator calls the tune and sets the 


pace. (p. 246) 

It is not clear for what audience this book is 
intended although the authors recommend its use 
in “workshops in human relations problem solving, 
school community relations, social education and 
school administration.” It is the reviewer's opinion 
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that this text could be functional in classes dealing 
with school administration. 

The authors point out that the primary content 
of this book consists of “concrete cases gathered 
by the authors . . . plus data from the social 
sciences.” Unfortunately, the contention of the 
authors is correct; the examples, case studies, and 
vignettes are numerous—far too numerous—for the 
amount of theoretical frame of reference used to 
analyze these “case studies.” The over-all impres- 
sion one gets is that of an interesting book, rich 
in coverage of material, but lacking in theoretical 
sophistication. 

Part III, “The Teacher-Leader Role,” is, to this 
reviewer, the most provocative part of this volume, 
and it is hoped that a future revision of this work 
will eliminate some of the case studies and expand 
the section entitled “The Community as a Human 
Relations System” from the one page it now covers 
to the full chapter it deserves. 

Family life education is dismissed with three 
paragraphs and a quotation from Elizabeth Force’s 
“What Teen Agers Want to Know About Sex and 
Marriage” (in The American Magazine, January 
1953). The authors concede, however, that this is 
a “. . . new and exciting school interest” (p. 182). 

Socioeconomic status (indeed the whole area of 
social class structure) is not discussed as a variable 
in human relations. Considering the amount of 
research reflecting differential values and social 
class, this omission is difficult to comprehend. 

This is a well-printed volume with problems and 
projects as well as selected readings at the end of 
each bELissovoy, State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College, Oneonta. 


Psychological Development Through the Life 
Span. By Swney L. Pressey and RaymMonp G. 
Kunten. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1957, 654 pp., $6. 

These two writers, one from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the other at Syracuse University, have 
again collaborated on a book covering the life 
span with special emphasis on the adult and older 

ears. Their former work together appeared in 
1939 entitled Life: A Psychological Survey. These 
authors have treated this new book from the de- 
velopmental approach rather than as a broad 
survey. They feel there is a need for more emphasis 
on recent activities in adult education and in 
gerontology since the first half of the century has 
shown development of the literature and research 
findings in early childhood through adolescence. 

Dr. Pressey has written the first six chapters 
dealing with the major life tasks faced by the 
individual. These are discussed under growth and 
change in physique, in abilities as shown by tests, 
in achievement, in education through the life span. 
Dr. Kuhlen’s six chapters cover dynamic and social 
development. He discusses motivation during the 
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To help you answer 
all her questions... 


Young girls ask ever so many questions these days— 
healthy, intelligent questions about their changing 
selves, their menstrual cycle, problems of personal hy- 
giene—even questions about internal sanitary protec- 
tion and its growing acceptance among their older 
friends. 

To help you handle questions like these—indeed 
to help you round out your courses—Tampax® has 
designed an invaluable teaching aid which covers every 
aspect of feminine hygiene. The teachers’ manual, 
“How Times Have Changed,” discusses age-old mis- 
conceptions and superstitions about menstruation. It 
contains doctors’ published reports on internal sani- 
tary protection, and accurate anatomical charts from 
which to teach. 

The complete kit includes the students’ leaflet, “It’s 
Natural —It’s Normal”’. . . especially written to help 
your young students attain a healthy attitude towards 
their menstruation as the badge of their woman- 
hood. You'll want the complete kit. Send for it today. 


JH-107-D 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1) Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” () Booklet for students 
“It's Natural—It’s Normal” with order card for additional free 


supply. 
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life span and emotional and social development as 
well as moral behavior. Research findings are used 
continuously with a bibliography, useful to research 
workers, at the end of each chapter. The graduate 
student will find this a helpful book for its wealth 
of studies. The college teacher may wish to refer 
to parts of the book in areas where life-span 
material with a broad approach is needed. Those 
in adult education or those looking for material 
about the later years of life will find this a useful 
source. A summary at the end of each chapter will 
aid the reader in an over-all point of view. A 
final summary chapter of the book discusses 
retrospect and prospect in the life span.—Rurn J. 
Dates, Florida State University. 


Consumer Problems and Personal Finance. By 
Arcu W. Troetstrup. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957, 511 pp., $6. 

The material which Mr. Troelstrup has included 
in this new edition of his book is authentic, well 
documented, and should be of interest to beginning 
college-age students of consumer economics and 
individual finance. He has a realistic approach 
obviously designed to help individuals and mem- 
bers of beginning families with managerial prob- 
lems. While the material he covers is not new, his 
illustrations, graphs, and charts are up to date. 
Most are no older than 1954. 

The book covers, rather briefly, many areas of 
home economics subject matter which would be 
treated much more thoroughly in a subject-matter 
area. For example, there is some information about 
home management, marriage relationships, con- 
sumer buying including both food and clothing 
purchases, housing, and family economics. There- 
fore, the book’s greatest use probably would be 
with students not interested in additional courses 
in any of the above-mentioned subject-matter areas. 
It would serve well as a text for students who will 
have only one general course designed to give an 
overview of consumer and financial problems. 

This book is very easily read and should appeal 
to laymen as well as to college students. The author 
makes use of many actual case histories in his 
illustrations, which are both interesting and prac- 
tical—Rutu C. Haut, University of Arizona. 


Practical Nutrition. By A.ice B. Peyton. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957, 379 pp., $3.60. 
This book was written with the emphasis on 

the practical applications of nutrition with respect 

to the individuals’ background, food habits, and 

economic status. It is intended primarily as a 

textbook for nursing students. 

The contents are divided into three sections: 
Normal Nutrition, Diet Therapy, and Food Eco- 
nomics. The first part deals with the physiological 
needs of people at all stages of life and the food 
nutrients required for good health. This informa- 
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tion is then transferred into terms of food for 
meal planning. While the author includes some 
nutrients other than those having daily allowances 
recommended by the National Research Council, 
other known nutrients are not mentioned. 

The second part is concerned with the modifi- 
cation of the normal diet for various diseases. 
Sample menus, recipes, and discussion of principles 
of cooking increase the value of this section to the 
student of nutrition. 

The last part is devoted to the economical buy- 
ing of foods. Many different foods, such as milk, 
fruits, meats, and vegetables, are evaluated for 
their composition and place in the diet. Several 
suggestions and different menus are offered for 
both low- and moderate-cost dietaries. 

The author, who has had many years of experi- 
ence teaching student nurses, high school and 
college students, and adults, considers the new 
foods and the new dietary practices common to 
the American family. The area of nutrition covered 
is broad with some good sections, as Infant Feed- 
ing or Food Fads and Fallacies. Yet there are 
misleading statements because of incomplete ex- 
planations or definitions or the use of a general 
term rather than the more precise meaning. 

The reference list is recent and becomes ex- 
tensive when including the supplementary reading 
list for each chapter found in the back of the book. 
Exercises for each chapter follow the index. 

The charts and tables throughout the book, 
along with the tables of caloric value, composition 
of foods, and measures and weights found in the 
appendix should be invaluable to the student of 
nutrition.—Emeen Zerrter, Kansas State College. 


The Fashion Dictionary. By Mary Brooks PickeN. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1957, 
397 pp., $10. 

The Fashion Dictionary is a revision of The Lan- 
guage of Fashion by the same author. Ten thou- 
sand fashion terms are defined, described, and, 
where it was felt to be useful, pronounced. There 
are 750 line drawings—some 200 of which are new. 
Completely new is a section of 207 photographs 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art and its Cos- 
tume Institute, as well as the National Gallery of 
Art, to illustrate the history of fashion. 


Add to Nutrition Teaching Aids 


The authors of “Teaching Nutrition Toward a 
Measured Goal” which appeared in the June 1957 
issue of the JournaL wish to add the American 
Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, to the sources of teaching aids in 
nutrition mentioned in the list of references accom- 
panying the article. The mobile pictured in illus- 
tration 6 was adapted from one of the Institute's 
teaching aids. 


A thought-provoking bulletin called 
Schools for Tomorrow: An Educa- 
tor’s Blueprint, by Alexander J. 
Stoddard, has been issued by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Points discussed are: the 
present and impending teacher short- 
age, its causes and implications, and 
what is being done to meet it; raising 
the level of teacher effectiveness; 
adapting present and new school 
buildings and other facilities to meet 
impending changes in methods and 
procedures; and the use of television 
as an integral part of the instructional 
program at all levels. Write to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Sooner or later you'll find yourself 
planning an exhibit, says the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services. When you do, their 
31-page booklet by Janet Lane and 
Beatrice K. Tolleris called Planning 
Your Exhibit should prove very 
helpful. Some of the points covered 
are methods, window displays, booths, 
when to tell it with action—with 
objects—with photographs, and notes 
on color, statistics, lettering, and 
materials. Available for $1.25 from 
the National Publicity Council, 257 
4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The American Dietetic Association 
has revised and expanded its leaflet A 
Dietetic Internship. In its pages a 
variety of questions most frequently 
asked by prospective hospital, food 
administration, and food clinic interns 
are coupled with brief, to-the-point 
answers. One copy will be sent free 
to anyone on request. Above that, 
single copies are 5 cents; 25 copies 
are 75 cents. Write to American 
Dietetic Association, 620 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Ola Armstrong, extension clothing 
specialist in the Extension Service at 
Oklahoma State University, has writ- 
ten a 38-page, illustrated booklet de- 
signed to help you with your sewing 
problems. She gives suggestions and 


instructions for choice of equipment, 
laying the pattern, and discusses the 
intricacies of hems, sleeves, plackets, 
and so forth. Single copies of Appro- 
priate Finishes, Circular 269, may be 


obtained from Extension 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 


Students who are concerned with 
choosing a college and a career—and 
parents who are guiding them in their 
choice—should find College Bound 
by Samuel C. Brownstein interesting 
reading. The first section deals with 
preparation for college; the second 
life at college; the third an evaluation 
of the professions. A list of accredited 
colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges is given as well as a map locat- 


Free! 10 Food Films in Color 


Scene from “Quick Meals from 
the Freezer’’, newest Armour food 
film in full color and sound. 


Armour and Company offers you 
free, for your Home Economics 
classes, ten sound films in color, so 
useful in substituting for or sup- 
plementing actual demonstrations. 


The newest film, “Quick Meals 
from the Freezer’’, emphasizes 
modern methods of meal prepara- 
tion. It features the great variety 
of frozen foods available today. A 
typical family is shown in several 
meal situations ...a TV Sunday 
supper, a teen-age do-it-yourself 
party, a committee luncheon meet- 


Helps you integrate films with lessons and class 
projects. Includes order biank for films. Write 
—Consumer Service, Dept. A, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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ing, a bachelor supper and a com- 
pany dinner. The film shows how 
new flash-frozen meats in com- 
bination with other frozen foods 
provide availability, variety, con- 
venience and fine quality. 


@ Quick Meals from the Freezer 
e Let’s Talk Turkey 

e Festival of Cheese Recipes 

e ABC's of Beef Cookery 

e Better Bacon 

e Can You Carve? 

Spring Chicken Year "Round 
e Easy as Pie 

e Margarine Makes Good 

e Your Frankfurter Favorites 


These films ‘ree also to Women's 
Clubs and Adult Education Groups 
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Dozens of new projects for all ages, 

all groups. Everything from place 

mats to puppet toys to Christmas tree 

ornaments—and, of course, Rit’s fab- 

ulous easy-to-make candles in color! 

Rit Products Division 

Dept. L107, 1437 W. Morris St. 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Please send free copy of 

Rit's new “FUN FIXINGS 

FOR CHRISTMAS" book. (Only single teaching 

copies available free. Additional copies: 10c.) 
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ing each college and _ university. 
Issued by Barron’s Educational Series, 
Inc., 343 Great Neck Road, Great 
Neck, N. Y., this 256-page guide sells 
for $1.98 in the paper-bound edition, 
$3.98 in cloth. 


An excellent booklet for those 
formulating programs to provide part- 
time occupational experiences for stu- 
dents as part of the school curriculum 
has been issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Work Experience Education 
Programs in American Secondary 
Schools by DeWitt Hunt, Bulletin 
1957, No. 5, is available for 45 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has brought out the 
second issue of Research Relating to 
Children based on revised plans of 
coverage and distribution adopted in 
1955. Copies of this issue are sent 
free to investigators reporting studies 
in it and to a selected list of libraries. 
Other copies are available for 75 
cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


At least 5,000,000 Americans have 
high blood pressure, according to 
High Blood Pressure (Hyperten- 
sion) by E. V. Allen, MD, a 15-page, 
illustrated booklet issued by the 
American Heart Association. Written 
for the person with hypertension and 
for members of his family, it explains 
what your physician can do about 
hypertension and what you can do to 
help him help you. Available from 
the American Heart Association, 44 
East 23d Street, New York 10, N. Y., 
or from local Heart Associations. 


A second report on the topical sub- 
ject of the use of trading stamps has 
been issued by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. This report, called 
Trading Stamps and the Con- 
sumer’s Food Bill, considers chiefly 
information available from non-Govern- 
ment sources concerning the response 
to and economic implications of trad- 
ing stamp plans, as it relates specifi- 
cally to consumers. Send 10 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for this leaflet 
(Marketing Research Report No. 
169). 
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Are consumers short-weighted and 
short-measured? What can they do 
to protect themselves? Is it worth the 
effort? What would an ideal weights 
and measures law provide? These and 
other such questions are considered in 
Watch Your Weights and Measures, 
a 34-page booklet by Leland J. Gor- 
don issued by the Council on Con- 
sumer Information, Colorado State 
College, Greeley. Single copies of this 
booklet are available for 50 cents from 
the Council. 


Since the majority of women do 
take a job after leaving college—at 
least until they marry—Job Horizons 
for the College Woman, Pamphlet 
One, Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, should have 
widespread appeal. In its 53 pages, 
it contains some career suggestions, 
job-finding techniques, and discusses 
the job market, earnings, and possi- 
bilities in graduate study. Twenty- 
five cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


The Farm Foundation, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, 
has published Increasing Under- 
standing of Public Problems and 
Policies, 1956—the report of the sixth 
national agricultural policy conference 
planned by the National Committee 
on Agricultural Policy and sponsored 
by the Farm Foundation. This 139- 
page report is available upon request 
from the Farm Foundation. 


The Extension Home Economist 
Around the World is an excellent, 
86-page, illustrated guide for the 
home economics extension worker in 
various countries. Its aim is to help 
such workers develop public under- 
standing and support for their work, 
advise them with regard to training 
workers to assist in development of 
extension programs based on_ local 
needs, and aid them in the training 
of extension workers to carry out pro- 
gram activities involving rural peo- 
ples. This guide has been prepared 
by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Exten- 
sion Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Available, free, 
from the International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


A 1957 revision of Evaluation in 
Home Economics, first published by 
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the Indiana Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in 1942, is now available. 
Authored by a committee of IHEA 
composed of Frances Eilar, Alice 
McKeehan, with Pauline Stark, Phyllis 
Kinnison, and Muriel McFarland as 
co-chairmen, this booklet suggests 
ways of using a variety of instruments 
available to evaluate to some extent 
accomplishments in the field of home 
economics and the program of the 
Future Homemakers of America. Ma- 
terial in this bulletin may be dupli- 
cated just as it is presented or adapted 
to fit the needs of those using it. 
Available from Muriel G. McFar- 
land, Home Economics Education, 
Education Building, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, for $1 plus 
postage. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Indiana Home Economics 
Association. 


Textiles and ‘Clothing 
Teachers to Meet 


Central Region 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference 
of the College Clothing and Textile 
Teachers in the Central Region will 
be held at the University of Illinois, in 
Urbana, November 13 to 16. Theme 
will be “The Forward Look for Tex- 
tiles and Clothing in College Teaching 
and Research.” Jane Werden of the 
University of Illinois is a member of 
the planning committee for the con- 
ference. During the conference, par- 
ticipants will have an opportunity to 
tour the new home economics building 
at the University. 


Eastern Region 


“Creativity in Teaching Clothing | 


and Textiles” will be the theme of 
the Eleventh Annual Conference of 
the Eastern Region College Teachers 
of Textiles and Clothing. The Con- 
ference will be held in New York 
City from November 6 to 9 at the 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel. The co- 
ordinating committee for this 1957 
meeting includes Katharine Hall, 
Frances Spratt, Eleanore Adam, and 
Martha Caldwell. Grace Ann Aspray 
of the State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, is chair- 
man of the Eastern Region College 
Teachers of Textiles and Clothing. 

The new technique, brainstorming, 
will be one of the conference fea- 
tures. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Just Between Us... 
Wome Economist 


: 96 esearch Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


SOUND STRATEGY FOR A SOUND 
START. You and your students will be 
interested in a brand-new idea — one 
designed to help babies like meat even 
more. Swift's scientists have taken three 
popular meats— pork, ham and lamb— 
and flavored them with just a taste of 


PROFITABLE CLASS PROJECT. Make 


and sell school-color Pom Poms for 
football games and table decorations. 
Here’s how: 

Cut out four (8-inch diameter) circles 
of crepe paper. Stack together. Staple 
in center. Make a series of straight cuts 
to about 1% iociane from center. Each 
cut to start % to % inch apart on outer 
edge and to be cut toward center. Re- 
peat. Remove staples and stack all eight. 


PREVIEW OF FOOD NEWS. That's what you get in 
“Food News and Views”—a monthly publication from 
meat headquarters. Written especially for teachers, it 
provides timely information on research, nutrition, 
new products, recipes and party ideas. In October, 
“Franko Snacks” will be featured. If you are not al- 
ready on the mailing list, address your request to: 


Martha Logan, Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 


Swilt 
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delicious fruit or mint to make them es- 
pecially tempting to beginners. You'll 
also be interested in our booklet, “A 
Better Start in Life.” It tells all about 
meat in the infant diet and contains help- 
ful meal-time tips, too. We'll be glad to 
send you a free copy on request. 


Fasten with 4 or 5 staples in uncut cen- 
ter area. Make a small (%-inch diam- 
eter) ball of paper towel. Squeeze 
together firmly. Set ball in center of 
stapled pile. Gather cut circles of crepe 
up around it and squeeze together. Dip 
pointed end of %-inch round stick (12 
inches long) into glue. Force stick 
through circles into paper ball. Tie se- 
curely with string wrapped around un- 
cut area surrounding paper ball. 


For Swift & Company Mlarithaa 
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At the request of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Barbara Samp- 
son went to Salonika, Greece, to take 
charge of the frozen food demon- 
strations in the United States Pavilion 
during the International Trade Fair, 
September 1 to 22. Because many of 
the world’s people are unfamiliar with 
freezing as a method of food preserva- 
tion, the Department of Commerce, 
which sponsors U. S. participation in 
International Trade Fairs, chose frozen 
foods to be featured as an example of 
a typically American product. Miss 
Sampson's regular job is product rep- 
resentative for the Birds Eye Division 
of General Foods Corporation. 


The food research laboratories of 
the Calgon Company have developed 
a new method of preparing peaches 
for canning. This new method con- 
sists of adding specified amounts of 
Calgon to the blanching and cooling 
waters used in peeling peaches. Ac- 
cording to company food technolo- 
gists, the Calgon allows the skin to roll 
back smoothly at the slightest touch. 
Since there is no tearing of the flesh, 
fruit loss is kept at a minimum. It is 
reported that the peaches can be 
peeled four times faster than with 
plain boiling water and that Calgon- 
peeled peaches retain considerably 
more of the natural vitamin C content. 


The Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corp. has announced a nationwide 
sewing contest for high school stu- 
dents, with three free trips to New 
York and scholarships or cash awards 
as the top prizes. The competition is 
designed to stimulate interest in sew- 
ing among high-school girls. Winners 
will spend three days in New York 
City, accompanied by a parent or 
guardian, and will have their choice 
of scholarships or $300 cash awards. 
For further information, write to the 
Necchi-Elna Home Arts Center, 164 
West 25th Street, New York 1, New 
York. 


The Pendleton Woolen Mills has a 
16 mm sound film available without 
charge for classes studying the wool 
fiber. The Romantic Story of Man 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
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and Wool not only captures the color 
of the Pacific Northwest but describes 
each operation from the sheep on the 
range to the finished product. Seven- 
teen minutes of showing time provides 
the students with a trip through Pen- 
dleton’s plants, in the Portland, Ore- 
gon, area—a scouring plant, a fabric 
mill, and a garment factory. For in- 
formation and reservation write: Mrs. 
Emma L. Rogness, Home Economist, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Two new patterns in Towle Ster- 
ling will be in the stores in late Octo- 
ber. The patterns are named Peach 
Tree Manor and Petit Point. The 
company has announced that the first 
is traditional in style and Georgian in 
feeling while the second is classic in 
concept and contemporary in treat- 
ment. 


A new vacuum cleaner with a 
“long, low look,” the “Convertible,” is 
being introduced by The Hoover Com- 
pany. The company reports that the 
cleaner features some of the most sig- 
nificant changes in design and opera- 
tion of a cleaner ever made. One of 
the new developments is an “automat- 
ic shift,” making it literally two clean- 
ers in one. There is a normal speed 
for regular floor cleaning and a second 
higher speed which is engaged auto- 
matically when the converter for clean- 
ing tools is inserted. The converter 
simply clicks into place in the back of 
the cleaner, raising it slightly off the 
floor. This provides a quick and easy 
way for attaching cleaning tools, and 
also allows the cleaner to follow the 
housewife around her home similar 
to a canister-type cleaner. Complete 
re-design of various parts of the 
cleaner have lowered the over-all 
height over its predecessor model. In 
addition, simplified agitator mountings 
and a new agitator allow it to clean a 
wider path and operate right up 
against the baseboard. The cleaner 
automatically adjusts for varying rug 
thicknesses. Supplementing this is a 
toe-operated pedal to take care of ex- 
tremely thick carpet or rugs. 
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Grace Teed has joined Leo Burnett 
Company, Inc. She will supervise the 
agency's test kitchen and serve as 
home economics advisor on all food 
and appliance accounts. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Com- 
pany is offering a convertible and ten 
prizes for the best written outlines 
of a two-minute demonstration of 
automatic range-top heat control. The 
competition began October 1 for a 
13-week period. Winners are to be 
announced in December. The demon- 
stration ideas offered by contestants 
should be suitable for use by retail 
range salesmen, the company said. 
All written entries must be submitted 
to: Contest Manager, Robertshaw 
Thermostat Division, Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Company, Youngwood, 
Pennsylvania. 


High Meat Dinners, a new product 
by Gerber Baby Foods, boasts three 
times as much meat as the regular 
meat and vegetable combinations. 
Three varieties are being offered: Beef 
with Vegetables, Chicken with Vege- 
tables, and Veal with Vegetables. 
They are prepared in both Strained 
and Junior textures and are packed 
in 5-ounce containers. 


A new single-lever kitchen mix- 
ing faucet has been added to the 
Youngstown Kitchens equipment. A 
finger’s touch on the single lever fau- 
cet control provides exactly the water 
temperature and rate of flow desired— 
from hot to cold, from trickle to full 
force. 


An automatic washer that starts 
by itself anytime up to 10 hours after 
loading has been placed on the market 
by Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 
Mrs. Jessie Cartwright, Norge home 
economist, describes the timing mech- 
anism of the automatic washer as simi- 
lar to an alarm clock. “The only dif- 
ference is that when the pre-set time 
arrives the washer starts rather than 
an alarm going off,” said Mrs. Cart- 
wright. One benefit is that the wash 
can be timed to finish when the house- 
wife has free time to put clothes in a 
dryer or hang them on a clothesline. 
Another benefit is that hot water and 
the cost of heating is saved. By tim- 
ing the washer to start during the early 
morning, when the entire supply of 
the hot water heater is at maximum 
heat, less hot water is needed to reach 
the selected wash temperature. 
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More mileage... 


The older man in industry needs the help of doctor, 
management, and homemaker . . . to extend his years 
of productivity. 

A recent study of presumably healthy men in busi- 
ness showed nearly one-third to be obese. Many suf- 
fered from diseases of nutritional origin or requiring 
special dietary treatment. 

Obesity is associated with increased incidence of 
many serious diseases . . . chronic illnesses occurring 
with about twice the frequency among obese individ- 
uals 40 to 59 years of age as among those of normal 
weight. At all ages, more deaths occur among the 
obese. Evidence indicates obesity is becoming more 
frequent among men . . . increasing the health hazard 
during middle years. 

Mechanization of industry increases the value of 
the skilled and experienced worker. . .while decreasing 
his physical activity and energy needs... and increas- 
ing his need for choosing foods of high nutrient con- 


tent in relation to calorie value. Milk is such a food. 

Three glasses of milk a day .. . to drink . . . used in 
food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream . . . will 
provide all the calcium needs of men . . . and supply 
generous amounts of high quality protein and other 
essential nutrients. 

In planning meals to maintain and extend produc- 
tivity of the man in industry, milk and milk products 
are foundation foods for good eating and good health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition, 


research and education 
th NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


PRESS OF 
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222 calories ao 94 calories 
per serving | x if you sweeten 
if you sweeten with sugar with calorie-free Sucaryl 


Weight Watchers’ Cranberry Baked Apples 


Here’s proof that the hearty autumn dishes you’re 
hungering for can be both low in calories and luscious 
in taste! Try these delicious cranberry baked apples 
sweetened with Sucaryl. See how you save all sugar’s 
calories, yet enjoy all the traditional good flavor of 
baked apples at their best. That’s because you can use 
Sucaryl practically anywhere you use sugar (in bever- 
ages, in cooking, or in baking) and you can’t taste the 
difference. 


6 medium red cooking apples 2 tablespoons Sucaryl solution 
2 cups cranberries Ya cup water 


~ Set oven at 450° F. Core apples and pare one-third of 

~ uc aryl — the way down. Place in a shallow baking dish. Combine 
the remaining ingredients in a small saucepan and cook 

— until berries pop. Fill center of each apple with a table- 


spoon of the cooked cranberries; pour remainder over 
apples. Cover with aluminum foil and bake for 20 


for October —. ke 7 and bake 5 to 10 minutes longer. 


FREE! New Sucary! Book of Calorie-Saving Recipes 


-, An essential teaching aid for those 


University Microfilms Sucaryl all-important lessons on weight control. 


: Makes menu-planning and cooking 
Att: Mr. easier for the person on a diet. 
313 North First * Available at your drug store, or write 
Ann Arbor, Michigan @  ABBOTTLABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, 
' ILLINOIS, for ample quantities of this 


book, plus free SUCARYL samples, for 
your classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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